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 BILUING TYPEWRITER. 


What It Does \> 


It writes your bills with double the speed of the pen. 

It writes bill and charge sheet at one writing—no more need for 
separate charge entries. 

It writes, at the same time, any additional charge or order copies 
that your system may require. 

It adapts itself pérfectly to your system or the needs of any business. 

It improves system, insures against errors—makes short cuts which 
were impossible under former methods 

It extends the field of the typewriter to form and tabular work of 
every kind and description, and always with an immense saving of 
time, labor, and expense. 


Send for our Illustrated booklet on the Remington Billing Typewriter 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


“The most readable biography that I have had in 
my hand for many a day. Dana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation 
has been to the history of our time.”’ 

—Judge GeorGeE Gray. 


“T read it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to the history of the 
War of Secession.”"—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully well 
done. I can imagine no one beginning it and laying 
. it down.”—Hon. RosBert T. LINcoLn. 


“The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 
his day.’’-—.V. Y. imes. 


“A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 
—Baltimore News. 


‘It is many years since the biography of an American 


citizen has been awaited with more interest.”’ 
—N. Y. Sun. 


With Portrait. Grown 8vo, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 
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The artless, artful, and joyous ad- 
ventures of a little Chicago 
girl in a Scotch village. 
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“It deserves to be a little classic, this story 
so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling; and I have called it a shining book 
because, shutting its covers, I have felt like one 
pulling down the curtain on a play which has 
quickened life with a hundred half- forgotten 
meanings.”’—A. T. 
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COMMENT 


The War-ships in the Pacific 

THere is at this writing no doubt (except that implied in 
ihe saying, “ It is the unexpected that happens ”) that the war- 
ships—sixteen battle-ships, six torpedo-boat destroyers, an 
“ auxiliary as a tender” (?), two supply-ships, and one repair- 
ship—are to go to the Pacific. The torpedo flotilla is to sail be- 
tween December 15 and 19. Senator Hate has given notice 
that he will have the fuel-supply cut off. The President is 
svid to reply that if he does, the fleet will be kept in the 
Pacific until Congress sees fit to supply the coal needed to 
bring it back., The Democrats threaten to ask why it was 
sent. There is much of a protest. It has been asserted that 
the movement is intended as a threat*to Japan; in that case 
it is unnecessary. It is also said that it is proposed thus to 
capture Pacific-coast votes for the administration; in that 
case it is shameful and ought to be inconceivable. It is also 
said that the ships cannot be docked on the Pacific coast; 
if that be true, Congress is to be condemned, for the country 
ought to be able to maintain fleets on both coasts. One thing 
is certain, whatever else the President may fear, he does not 
expect a war with any European Power; and he ought not 
to expect a war with any Power. 


A Proposal that Breeds Uneasiness 

The great objection to the voyage of the battle-ships is not, 
of course, the cost of coal, nor the hazards the ships) will run 
in going through the Strait of Magellan or around the stormy 
ilorn, but\to the uneasiness the project will excite and keep 
alive in the public mind. Already there is a casting about 
for reasons that warrant so unprecedented an expedition. 
Since no reasons are given, none can be intelligently dis- 
cussed, but speculation will he busy for a year to come invent- 
ing and offering reasons, and doing it now and then with big, 
seare-head-lines, thereby jostling a country which already has 
troubles and anxieties enough, and rasping nerves which ought 
not to be tried any further without the best of reasons. It 
will be argued that sixteen battle-ships would not be sent 
so far without reason, but if there is due reason to send them, 
that is the more disquieting because no hint of it has been 
revealed. But if they are going without due reason, and 
merely because it happens to be the President’s whim to flour- 
ish the big stick in Pacific waters; that is disquieting, too, 
for the “President’s imagination is much too active for the 
country to watch it working with sixteen battle-ships in the 
Pacific without considerable agitation. And if the country 
is too ready to impute novel activities to the Presidential 
imagination—to see snakes that are not real, and be scared 
by theni—is it not the over-stimulating potency and fre- 
quency of the Presidential discourse that has brought it to 
that state of nerves? 


Judge Pritchard’s Opinion 

Judge Prircuarn’s opinion in the injunction cases ab«ut 
which there was so much trouble, done and threatened, a 
month ago upholds, of course, his own orders. The impor- 
tant, point in the controversy as decided is whether the suits 
of the railroads are or are not by a citizen of another St:te 
against a State. If they are, they are prohibited by the 
Eleventh Amendment of the Constitution. The amendment 
was adopted in consequence of the decision in CuisuoLm , 
Georgia, in which the judges held that, under the origital 
Constitution a private citizen of one State could sue anothw 
State in the courts of the “ United States.” The States re- 
belled against this decision, Massachusetts and Georgia le:<d- 
ing the way. Various attempts have been made since then 
to thwart the amendment, and one attempt succeeded. It hias 
been held in a number of cases that certain suits were jot 
to be considered as brought against the States, but against 
their officers. Judge Prircuarp holds that this is true of 
the cases brought by the Southern Railway. As the cases on 
their face, like the Alabama cases, are, on the face of the 
record, within the jurisdiction of the Federal court, his <e- 
cision is the law until it is-reversed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Governor GLENN cannot reverse it. 
An attempt on his part, or on the part of any officer of North 
Carolina, would be a statutory offence against the laws of 
the United States, and punishment might be inflicted upon 
the wrong-doers. The law of North Carolina itself, like the 
law of Alabama, provides for its own suspension whenever 
its own constitutionality is litigated. The Legislature that 
made it thus recognized the constitutional dubiousness of its 
work. The constitutionality of a State statute may be liti- 
gated in either a Federal or a State court, as the parties 
choose. Therefore, the decision either of a United States or 
of a North Carolina judge that the law is unconstitutional 
suspends the law by its own terms. Thus Governor GLEN\’s 
conduct was in violation not only of the orders of a court 
having jurisdiction of the cases brought before him, but of 
the statute of his own State. He was ready, at least, to offend 
against both the law of the United States and the law of 
North Carolina. 


Why Do the Railroads Prefer the Federal Courts? 

If the railroads legislated against by States had no cause 
to fear injustice at the hands of the State judges; if in North 
Carolina, for instance, Chief-Justice CLARK were not seeking 
political power on.a platform of hostility to the railroads. 
being Mr. Bryan’s own selection as his successor as candidate 
for President; if Judge Lone were not seeking the Governor- 
ship on the same platform; if Governor GLENN did not hope 
to be an anti-railroad United States Senator—the railroads 
would be justified in seeking the protection of the Federal 
courts. The reason is plain. Let it be presumed that a State 
court would certainly hold the State law constitutional. In 
that case the law would be constitutional until the United 
States Supreme Court reversed it. During the time prior 
to the final decision the rates of the State law would be paid 
to the roads. If the roads eventually obtained a favorable 
decision from the United States Supreme Court, they would 
nevertheless be irreparably damaged, for they could not follow 
their former passengers and collect from them the fares to 
which they were entitled, and they could not sue the State 
for damages. ‘Let it also be presumed that the decision of 
the lower Federal court would beNYhat the State law was un- 
constitutional. The law by its ‘terms, if it were the 
North Carolina or the Alabama law, would be suspended, 
and the .roads would collect their full fare, pending the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court. If that court 
overruled the lower Federal court and held the State law 
constitutional, those who had been compelled to pay the 
higher rate would have a remedy. A single railroad is a 
better defendant than a large company of unknown individ- 
uals scattered over the State and, indeed, over the whole 
country. Moreover, the Federal courts have compelled the 
roads to file bonds pending the litigation. If the constitu- 
tionality of the State law is questioned in the Federal courts 
in the first instance, no one can suffer money damage, what- 
ever may be the decision; if in the State courts, the railroads 
may suffer, and necessarily will suffer if the State law is 
eventually overthrown. It is to be regretted that the anti 
railroad fanatics would rejoice over such an injustice. In 
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either event the ultimate decision will ~ with the Supreme 
Court at Washington. | 


Hoke Smith and Lawlessness sal, 

~ In view of the fact that the Federal courts must sooner or 
later determine the constitutionality of State rate laws, it 
would seem to be natural to suppose that a Governor deter- 
mined to obey all taw, Federal and State, would yield to the 
orders of the courts having undoubted jurisdiction and would 
otherwise exert himself to expeditg a decision. In view of the 
fact that there may be votes in lawless opposition to such 
conduct, it is not surprising that Governor Hoke Sirs 
proposes to defy the Federal courts. 


Judge Jones on Federal Jurisdiction 

It will be well if, out of this wrangle in North Carolina and 
Alabama, the country and its officials and politicians, inclu- 
ding its judges, obtain an enlightened opinion on the disputed 
jurisdiction. Those especially who are concerned for the 
preservation of State rights ought to be careful how they deny 
Federal rights. The experiences of the country show that 
every exaggerated demand of State rights has been -followed 
by the loss of the rights asserted, and of other rights of the 
States which were previously unquestioned. Secretary Roor 
warned the States that the Federal government has the power 
to usurp, and if it sets about the business it cannot be success- 
fully resisted. Even Governor GLENN says that he would not 
resist the Federal power with the State troops. Nor did See- 
retary Root threaten the States with loss of their real power 
if they failed to execute Federal authority. He chided them 
for not exercising State authority, and they are not respond- 
ing to him, or avoiding the consequences against which he 
warned them, by clashing with the unquestioned power of the 
United States. In their panic, some of them have rushed to 
extremes. Governor GLENN, and his like, should read the 
charge of Judge Jones to the grand jury in Alabama. It was 
delivered on the 22d of August, and was published in full 
in the Atlanta Constitulion. 


The Law as Declared by Judge Jones 

In his charge to the grand jury, Judge Jones gave a his- 
tory of the cases which were brought before him, and he traced 
the rise of the present attitude of certain Southern politi- 
cians, an attitude which has been assumed by Mr. Bryay, 
contrary to his own former declaration in behalf of Federal 
paternalism. The judge’s charge was primarily a notification 
to the grand jury that it might be called upon to indict State 
officials who, in opposition to the orders of the Federal court, 
might arrest, under a suspended State law, railroad employees 
who were obeying those orders. The cases before Judge Jones 
were properly brought before him, and, on their face, the 
Federal court had jurisdiction, and the Federal judge was, in 
the discharge of his duty, bound to accept that jurisdiction. 
The defendants, State officers, presented no evidence in an- 
swer to the prima facie cases made by the twelve complain- 
ants. No harm could have come, or could now come, to the 
State from an adverse decision by the court, for the com- 
plainants filed ample bonds, satisfactory both to the laws of 
the State and to the laws of the general government. For 
four months the people and the officials of Alabama acqui- 
esced in the jurisdiction of the Federal court, but now sprang 
up an angry protest, which the judge intimates was manu- 
factured. This is known to be the truth by all who are fa- 
miliar with the history of this extraordinary outbreak; and 
it is further known that the manufacturing has been done to 
accomplish political and personal ends. The judge points 
out clearly that there is no valid question of jurisdiction, and 
that no question of the right of the State is involved. On 
the face of the cases on the records, they are, in the language 
of the paragraph of the Constitution which defines the juris- 
diction of the Federal power, “cases in equity”; “ contro- 
versies between citizens of the different States,” while they 
are cases arising “under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.” The judge was obliged, then, to accept juris- 
diction. He could not turn away from his court suitors who had 
the right to enter it. The right which the Federal courts are 
exercising was bestowed upon them by the States, the framers 
and ratifiers of the Constitution, and no single State has the 
richt to nullify that to which all the States have agreed. The 
foily of.the ery against the frercise by a single judge of the 


right to declare a State or a Federal law unconstitutional is 
arrant folly. A judge must declare, in every case in which 
the point is made, whether the alleged law under which the 
case is brought is or is not,in fact the law. If it is uncon- 
stitutional it is not the law. Those who declared against this 
power of a Federal judge are desirous of inflicting the punish- 
ment prescribed by a State statute which may hereafter be 
declared to be not the law; in other words, they favor wrong 
and injustice. The cases being within the Federal jurisdic- 
tion, the law, by its own terms, terms inserted by the State 
itself, is suspended during a litigation as to its constitution- 
ality. It would, then, have been suspended if the cases had 
been brought before the State judges, and the suitors, being 
citizens of other States, had the choice of tribunals. The law 
being suspended, any attempt of a State official to arrest under 
its provisions is a violation of the State law itself. Thus does 
Judge Jones show clearly the validity of his own jurisdiction, 
and his powerlessness to decline it—so clearly that the dema- 
gogic nature of the protest against his action is also clear. 


Mr. Cortelyou’s Reply to a Foolish Belief 

Secretary CorreLyou has given a solid answer to a foolish 
supposition. The supposition is that the “ rich malefactors ” 
compelled the recent disastrous fall in the price of securities. 
The Secretary of the Treasury’s reply is that the market 
needs the assistance of the government; that it is weak for 
lack of cash; and, therefore, he is to try to aid the market 
by weekly deposits of funds in widely seattered places. If 
the disastrous fall in prices had been really due to a con- 
spiracy of malefactors, no such aid would be needed; per- 
haps it would not be proper. . It may be, after all, that the 
President agrees with Mr. Cortriyou. 


The Coal Strike of 1900 in Court 

The Reading Railroad and the coal companies have an- 
swered in the government suits brought to punish the alleged 
conspiracy to raise the price of anthracite coal. The answer 
indicates that, if the cases be tried, the country will have 
some sworn testimony as to the truth of an interesting accu- 
sation. The answer of the companies is that they were com- 
pelled to inergase the price of coal for three reasons. First, 
the government of the State of Pennsylvania refused to en- 
force the State laws and, therefore, failed to prevent the 
strikers of 1990 from keeping coal-miners from work by out- 
rageous assaults, and from intimidating those who were will- 
ing to produce coal. This we know to be the truth. Second, 
the general government failed to perform its lik¢ duty. This 
is more questionable. The general government was not called 
upon. The President did interfere extra - officially, and, 
presumably, did harm. Third, Marcus Hanna, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, persuaded the oper- 
ators to increase the pay of the men ten per cent. and thus to 
stop the strike, which was threatening the election of McKry- 
LeY and Rooseve_t. This has long been suspected and is now 
in a fair way to be substantiated or contradicted. The tax 
imposed upon coal users, if the statement is correct, for the 
purpose of electing the Republican ticket, was pretty heavy, 
and its correctness is vouched for, under oath, by one of the 
parties to the understanding, by the one that yielded to Mr. 
Hanna’s solicitation. 


The People’s Choice 

The President has agreed to cease from his attempt to force 
joint Statehood upon New Mexico and Arizona against the 
will of the people. What is his present sense of his duty anent 
the Constitution of Oklahoma is not known. 


A Call for a Chanler 


A correspondent writes: 


Marse Henry is a good man; but too old. Get on a live one. 
How do you like Lewis STUYVESANT CHANLER for President? 

He is courageous and conservative. He would rather build than 
destroy. Have that great reporter Mr. INGLIs look him over. 


Is Marse Henry old? Oh no! Not too old, anyway; not 
too old to be President—dear, no! We want a man next time 
who is old enough to know better. We guess Mr. CHANLER 
is all our correspondent says he is. Courageous! Yes. Con- 
servative? Maybe. And would rather build than destroy‘ 
We hope so. But for a change wouldn’t it be as well to have 
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for President next timie a man who has enjoyed at some time 
in his career the great educational advantage of having to 
make his own living? We believe our present President 
never had that advantage. It involves an experience of the 
discipline of life which it is hard for any man to spare who 
hopes to get out of himself a satisfactory proportion of the 
best and strongest that is in him. We want a thoroughly 
disciplined and experienced man to be President next time; 
a good man with a grave mind, thoroughly conversant with 
the great facts of life, however little he may know about a 
thousand things that do not concern the Presidential office. 
A man may have learned to make a living and still be a 
mighty poor stick, but a man big enough and good enough 
to be our next President will be the fitter for his job if he has 
some time had to learn the lesson of self-support. 


Is Bryan for Prohibition ? 

The Atlanta Gzorgian wonders if it be true that Bryan 
is coming out for prohibition—a tense question in Georgia— 
and if he will seek a nomination from the Prohibition party. 
The Georgian does not long for Bryan and prohibition, but 
it is fair-minded and honorable, and says that prohibition, 
added to Bryan’s assorted cargo of fads, would not hurt his 
chances of election. It may be added that nothing that he 
can now say or do will materially injure those chances. They 
wouldn’t be hurt if they were demolished. 


Is China on the Eve of Drastic Change ? 

The approaching death of the Empress Dowager, who has 
long been the real ruler of China—she has had two apoplectic 
strokes in the last two years and is now failing rapidly—is 
certain to be followed quickly, if, indeed, it is not preceded, 
by far-reaching social and political changes. She lately sum- 
moned to Peking her most influential advisers, including 
Yuan Sui-Ki, Viceroy of Chi-li, and Cuana Cui-Tune, the 
most powerful official in the Yang-tse region, and they are 
now deliberating on the practicability of a programme which 
contemplates the fusion with the native Chinese of the 
Manchus, who invaded and conquered the Middle Kingdom 
in the seventeenth century. Four measures have been sug- 
gested as calculated to bring about such a fusion, namely, 
the disbandment of the Manchu “ Banner” troops, the aboli- 
tion of their*pensions, and the submersion of their officers 
in the regular army; secondly, making the daughters of 
Chinamen of the upper classes eligible to marry into the 
imperial family, thereby offering the promise of a future 
Chinese-Manchu emperor; thirdly, prohibiting Chinese women 
any longer to cramp their feet, thus putting an end to any 
visible difference between them and Manchu women; and, 
fourthly, requiring Manchus to take surnames like Chinamen. 
It is believed that if these measures should be carried out, 
the two races would be indistinguishable in the course of a 
generation. Among other questions which the Empress 
Dowager is said to have ordered her counsellors to diseuss is 
the preparation of China for a constitution, and for the first 
participation of the people through elective. representatives 
in the government of the country. When we recall that Japan 
has had a constitution for decades, and that even Persia has 
adopted one which is now in operation, there really seems to 
be no reason why the equally intelligent Chinese should not 
be sufiered to make a similar experiment. One thing at least 
is probable, namely, that the decease of the Empress Dowager, 
followed, as doubtless it will be, by the resumption of real 
power by the Emperor Kwanc-Su, who formerly was a zealous 
convert to reform, will prove a memorable event in the modern 
history of China. 


Industrial Education in Europe 

The Massachusetts commission on industrial education has 
made its report, a very important one, after a visit to Eu- 
rope and a study of conditions there. The report of what 
the committee discovered should be read by all who are in- 
terested in the useful side of public education in this coun- 
try. In England the active centre of industrial teaching is 
London. We have long known of the Manchester School of 
Technology, the expenses of which are paid partly by the 
state, partly by the city, and partly by the fees of students. 
There is also the Technical School of Liverpool, teaching 
in the evening 1500 pupils, most of whom are engaged during 
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the day in the work which they study at night. England is 
backward in free general education, but very much in advance 
of us in giving free, or very cheap, technical education, espe- 
cially in London. In France the technical training, whic!) 
is very broad, is supplemented by education in the artistic 
possibilities of the various trades. France is thus takin» 
very good care that her preeminence in beautiful production 
shall be maintained. In Switzerland the technical schools 
are teaching clock and watch making to pupils who pay ai 
entrance fee of five francs and nothing more. The thorouglh- 
ness of the work of the many German technical schools has 
long been known. The Massachusetts committee examined 
also the schools of Holland, Scotland, and Ireland, and in 
every one of these countries it found the work done there 
greatly in advance of that done in our own States, and, with 
the possible exception of Ireland, in advance of the technical 
work of Massachusetts, where technical and artistic education 
has been attempted in the public schools for several years. 


Schools for Writers 

Mr. Water Pace, of the World’s Work, has been expound- 
ing at the University of Chicago what he thinks would be 
an effective way to teach would-be writers to write. He would 
have the colleges set up post-graduate courses in writing com- 
parable to the instruction given to students in professional 
schools. - Students in such courses he would have write 2 
thousand words a day in prose, or exercise themselves with 
equal application in verse-making. This rate of practice he 
would have them keep up three or four years under instructors 
who are practical writers, not mere students, and who, to keep 
their hands in, themselves write just as diligently as the 
students. At the end of their course Mr. Pace would admit 
the graduates to the literary profession “if they are good.” 


Objections to Mr. Page’s Plan 

Mr. Pace’s plan seems more likely to appeal to his fellow 
magazine editors, who would like to have the ®upply of good 
writers increased, than to the field of aspirants who are in- 


- vited to try it. One trouble with it is that writing is in so 


large measure a natural gift that to try to develop a profit- 
able degree of it by a long course of practice under instruc- 
tion involves more chances than most aspirants can risk. A 
chief attraction of the writing business heretofore has been 
the possibility of being paid while learning it. That is what 
happens in the great newspaper schools of writing. The num- 
ber of would-be writers cannot be large who, after going 
through college, can afford to go on for three or four years 
more in a school of writing on the chance of learning how 
to make marketable copy. In-so far as there is any dearth 
of competent professional writers, it is not for lack of pro- 
fessional schools in which they may be taught, but partly 
because the raw material out of which exceptional writers 
are made is naturally searce, and partly because so large a 
proportion of the men who might make first-rate writers are 
diverted to other industries in which a more certain profit re- 
wards exertion. It takes something approaching first-rate abil- 
ity to make a first-rate writer, and first-rate ability can find a 
much surer reward in other professions. The reason why 
so large a proportion of our good writers are women is, prob- 
ably, that women are much less apt than men to bestow them- 
selves early in life on the other professions, so their literary 
ability—if they have any—has a better*chance to develop. 


About a Painful Accident 

Our friends who are running the Jamestown Fair are 
grieved because of an article and a picture which appeared 
in the Weekty of August 24. The picture showed the entrance 
gate of the Exposition with very few persons entering. The 
article gave the impression that transportation from Norfolk 
to the Exposition was slow and precarious, and remarked upon 
other details of the fair as not being what they should be. 
Both the text and the picture in queStion were misleading as 
to the conditions of the fair at the time of their publication. 
As explained last week in answer to a correspondent’s com- 
plaint, they achieved for themselves a belated and very unex- 
pected publication in the editorial vacation season. The 
picture was true when taken, but that was months ago, and the 
text was almost as old as the picture. Current advices are 
that the fair is in good running order. 
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What are We to do About the Philippines? 


Ir is idle to deny that the outcome of our attempt to give the 
Vilipinos an instalment of self-government by allowing them to 
elect the members of the Lower House of the insular Legislature, 
the Upper Chamber whereof is to consist of an appointive council, 
is disappointing to those who clung to the hope that our good 
intentions would be appreciated. By an overwhelming majority 
that small fraction of the population which took the trouble to 
yote pronounced in favor of an immediate severance of political 
connection with the United States. So far as the result of this 
experiment is a trustworthy index of popular sentiment, the 
Filipinos are as much opposed to American rule to-day as they 
were when, under AGUINALDO, they tried to. expel us from the 
islands. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that our 
neighbor the Herald should have come forth boldly with the 
proposal that we should sell the archipelago, or that the sug- 
gestion should have elicited many expressions of approval from 
the American press. It should be obvious, however, that to the 
proposal‘ there are serious objections. If is patent that this na- 
tion, which, through its amended Constitution, has solemnly re- 
fused to tolerate slavery in any form, cannot consistently treat 
the Filipinos as chattels to be disposed of without their own con- 
sent. If we should insist on putting a price on the Philippines, 
the bid made by the Filipinos themselves, and no other, should be 
accepted. It would be difficult to advance, however, any equitable 
reason for calling upon them to make good the huge sum which 
they have thus far cost us, a sum variously estimated at three 
hundred to four hundred million dollars. The Filipinos did not 
request us to assume that burden. They would have liked us to 
assist them in throwing off the yoke of Spain, but they did not 
want to exchange one foreign ruler for another. Indeed, they 
did their best to prevent the assertion of our authority, and, as 
the late election proved, their feeling on this point is unchanged. 
With what show of decency, then, can we exact from them re- 
payment of the money which we saw fit to expend for a purpose 
which has never met with their approval? We cannot manifestly 
constrain the Filipinos to buy their independence; much less can 
we sell them without their consent to another Power. Our pride 
and our conscience would alike revolt from such an odious trans- 
action. Can we relieve the transaction of its sordid element by 
transferring them gratuitously to the control of another foreign 
Power? Again, it is plain, on the face of things, that this, also, we 
may not do without their acquiescence, or without being thorough- 
ly convinced, in our role of voluntary, uninvited trustees, that 
their choice of a new ruler would be a wise one. For good or 
for evil we undertook the charge of the Filipinos against their 
will, and, should misfortune befall them, even through a mistake 
of their own, we are estopped from pleading that we are not our 
brothers’ keeper. It is not for a self-appointed guardian to re- 
pudiate responsibility for a self-willed and foolish ward. 

Assuming, then, for the sake of argument, that the assent of the 
Filipinos to the substitution of some other foreign rule for that 
of the United States would be procurable, we should still be con- 
fronted by the question, What other Power is at once qualified 
by naval and military strength to safeguard the islands from in- 
vasion, while at the same time maintaining internal order, and 
also certified by the test of long experience to be capable of ‘giving 
the Filipinos a just, invigorating, and kindly government. Ger- 
many has yet to show, by the management of her African pos- 
sessions, that she may safely be intrusted with the destinies of an 
alien people. France has not held Indo-China long enough to 
present indubitable proof of her qualifications. Japan is only on 
the threshold of such a demonstration in Formosa and Korea, 
even if our transfer to her of sovereignty over the Philippines 
would not at present be open to the criticism of wearing the as- 
pect of a bribe. There remains Great Britain, which, undoubtedly, 
would satisfy all the conditions, being strong enough at sea to 
defend the islands against any aggression and to guarantee the 
world against a revival of Moro piracy, while she can point to 
convineing evidence of her ability to rule a far-eastern race firmly, 
henignantly, and justly by the success of her experiments at Hong- 
kong and Singapore, whereof she has made two of the greatest 
seaports on the globe. There is not the slightest reason, however, 
to believe that Great Britain wants the Philippines, or would 
undertake the thankless task of lifting their inhabitants to a 
higher plane of civilization. She is staggering already under her 
inordinate share of the so-called White Man’s Burden. 

What, then, would be a practicable solution of the Philippine 
problem should we become thoroughly tired of trying to solve 
it ourselves, in view of the fact that Congress will not permit 
us to assure prosperity, progress, and contentment to the islands, 
by giving all their products, and especially their sugar and tobacco, 
tree access to the markets of the United States? One course and 
one only we might possibly pursue—provided we should determine 
to let the Filipinos go—without casting any cloud on our national 
reputation and with justice to all concerned. We could, in all 
likelihood, prevail upon Great Britain, Japan, France, and Ger- 
many .to unite with us in guaranteeing the independence of the 


Philippines, and in assuring to them the same status of neutraliza- 
tion which is occupied in Europe by Switzerland and Belgium. 
There would remain, of course, the doubt as to the competence 
of a Filipino independent government to perform a task which 
the Spaniards did but imperfectly accomplish, to wit, that of 
preventing the Moros of Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago from 
reverting to their traditional habits of piracy. This lingering 
doubt might be dispelled by an agreement on our part to assist 
the Filipinos in the performance of that task. There is a precedent 
for such cooperation in the former concurrence of certain civilized 
Powers in the suppression of the African slave-trade. The ex- 
tirpation of piracy from the seas adjoining the Philippines was 
one of the duties which we assumed when we took over those is- 
lands from Spain, and we cannot shirk it without a breach of 
faith. It would also be our duty, after obtaining the neutraliza- 
tion of the Philippines, to safeguard them against the possible 
consequences of contracting loans abroad which they might prove 
unable or unwilling to pay. Whatever rule on the subject may 
be adopted by the present conference at The Hague, we, for our 
part, should have to stipulate with foreign Powers that debts 
arising out of contract should not be collected by force from the 
Filipinos until their validity had been affirmed by the Hague 
tribunal. 

Is it quite certain that thus easily we could shake off the re- 
sponsibility for the welfare and progress of the Philippines which 
we assumed when we took over the islands from Spain? Ex- 
perience has shown that a country like Hayti may be shielded 
from foreign conquest by the Monroe doctrine, and may remain 
exempt from the total or partial confiscation of its customs 
revenue for the fulfilment of contractual obligations. Meanwhile, 
however, the inhabitants of Hayti have lapsed from civilization to 
barbarism, and from Christianity to voodooism. Is it certain that 
even among the Tagals of Luzon, or in Cebu and other relatively 
advanced Visayan islands, the educated element of the population 
is sufficiently numerous to leaven the whole mass, and to assure 
the continuance of its upward march, when it would be braced, 
stimulated, and illumined no longer by the presence of Spanish 
or American officials? Is there any reason to believe that that 
element would have innate foree enough to save the Filipinos as 
a whole from retrocession into barbarism, and ultimately into the 
savagery from which the Spaniards lifted them? So long as the . 
Spanish friars and the Spanish civil and military administrators 
remained in the archipelago no such retrocession would have been 
possible. Have we any moral right to relinquish a task which, 
with creditable fidelity, Spain strove for some three centuries to 
discharge, but from which we ousted her? Undoubtedly we were 
heedless when we assumed with a light heart the guardianship 
of the Philippines. For that heedlessness we could plead igno- 
rance. Should we have an equally good excuse fow renouncing the 
tutorial function now that we fully comprehend the gravity of 
the burden entailed? We now know what it means to play the 
part of destiny for an alien and backward race. Having plucked 
a potato from the embers, can we.now, with any show of dignity 
or decency, drop it because it burns our fingers? Must we not 
rather acknowledge frankly that we have made our bed, and we 
must lie on it? 


The Jamestown Exposition Once More 


Hampton Roaps, August 20, 1907. 


Every human endeavor whatsoever that reaches the general 
public must submit to the criticism of the ignorant and the in 
competent. There are none so rash and so ready with their 
judgments as the empty-headed. Having nothing whatever on 
hand with which to compare a product or an experience, the | 
verdict degenerates into the simple question of whether the empty 
head chances to be accompanied or not by a comfortable digestion ; 
for many men, as the great humanist said centuries since, are no 
better than sacks through which nourishment passes. The James- 
town Exposition has been especially exposed to this type of hu- 
manity, namely, the nourishment sack. A gentleman recently 
heard the whole Exposition and all that is in it roundly abused, 
together with the whole South, its origin, history, and progress, by 
two dry-goods drummers in the train, and when, after patient 
questioning and careful probing, he came to the foundation of 
their distrust and dislike, it proved to be an absence of corned-beef 
hash for breakfast at their hostelry. This deficiency had so out- 
raged and upset their equilibrium that the whole locality was 
seen through their wrath and indignation. We all know the lady 
who denounces the whole American civilization because gloves 
are cheaper and better in France, but it sometimes seems as if 
we were less ready to detect the reporter of the dry-goods drummer 
type of mind. 

The Jamestown Exposition has had to submit to a sad amount 
of the callow reporters’ judgments. The truth is that a judg- 
ment upon it requires some mental background. It is smaller 
and rarer than the other expositions have been. Put forth 
by an established and a provincial people—provincial in the 
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sense in which Greece itself was provincial, as having faith in 
and caring for its own indigenous types and ecustoms—making 
almost no attempt at glare and cheap and vulgar attractions for 
the dry-goods drummers and the callow reporters, it can only be 
judged ‘by a student of history, a patriot, an artist. 

No more beautiful site has ever been chosen for an exposition. 
Stretched along the broad expanse of Hampton Roads, with the 
smooth, soft, glassy Southern waters lazily lapping its miles of 
frontage, with the groves of tropical-looking pines, like majestic 
feather dusters standing on end, with the soft brown carpet be- 
neath of dead pine needles called “shadders” (from shattered) 
by the negroes, in an atmosphere almost as dream-laden as that 
of southern England lies the white and pink Colonial city among 
its riot of Southern flowers and its rare Southern trees.. On either 
side of the Auditorium Building, low, white, and dome-crowned, 
are two enormous Paulonia trees of incaleulable age, with their 
huge branches of purple blossoms, lifting their heads upward like 
clusters of purple grapes standing on end, and, later in the season, 
still raising their masses of brown cups, tan and chestnut, large and 
small, among the great green leaves. Hedges and bushes every- 
where of laurel and bay, the bay that when it is chafed gives 
forth a sweet and aromatie odor, run along the paths; a fence 
six to seven feet high, smothered in masses of coral honeysuckle, 
rambler-roses, and the great crimson bell of the trumpet-vine, 
stretches round the dull, soft greens of the Southern landscape. 
Little winding paths run through heavy thickets of crépe-myrtle, 
live-oak, and bay-trees, where the indigo bunting birds «play and 
the mocking-birds sing. Probably nowhere else, except in Italy 
and Greece, can one see such splendor of sunrise and sunset over 
the soft lines of flat land and smooth sea, such opal tints of 
changing gold and crimson and bright green, such masses of 
winged clouds hovering over the great daily drama of the earth’s 
Lord and giver of life. But is this the sort of magnificence that 
will console the lover of corned-beef hash? Never. He will be as 
blind as a mole or an oyster. Nor is he likely to be impressed 
as he walks through the low Colonial buildings and sees the great 
products of educational endeavor, the exhibits of the schools all 
over the country, of the blind and deaf and dumb institutions, of 
the life-préserving devices, of the agricultural improvements, of 
the development of farming implements, and of machinery, to 
think of what so marvellous a national progress, since a few 
stalwart gentlemen adventurers touched here upon the virgin 
forest, may signify. Nor will he be interested in the speech of 
the people, although there is hardly an idiom of the locality which 
is not familiar to the student of Elizabethan drama. Here is 
crystallized the speech and many of the social customs of the 
court of the Srvarts, a bit of the undestroyed past, so soon in- 
evitably to vanish, and yet so precious, so worthy of thoughtful 
investigation while it lasts. 

But alas! to the lover of corned-beef hash, corned-beef hash shall 
be the horizon and the limit forever and for aye. And to the 
‘allow smart youth of quick verdicts we can but utter Rossetri’s 
ultimate curse upon the lost soul, 


* Thou art thyself, thro’ all eternity.’ 


Is it not curse enough to love hash more than architecture, and 
bustle and haste better than the glowing beauty of the earth, and 
funny shows better than rare collections? 

The whole truth is that the Jamestown Exposition is completely 
over the heads and beyond the comprehension of many of its 
calummiators. But to the student, to the experienced traveller, 
to any man of trained perceptions, it offers a wealth of material 
for thought and study and delight. lL. 


Personal and Pertinent 


NANSEN, the explorer, now minister from Norway to England, 
is to resign that place in order to become Norway’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. <A fine fellow is NANSEN, whom all the world 
knows and likes. 


A royal prince is going to be a Freshman at Harvard this year. 
His name is Nat Sut, and he is the third son of the King of Siam. 
Doubtless Harvard was selected for him by Professor Epwarp 
STROBELL, professor of international law at that university, who 
is now the legal adviser of the King of Siam. and who is running 
the government and the royal family.’ Nar Sur is in Cambridge 
now, and the Boston papers seem to be astonished because he 
dresses like an ordinary American citizen. They, perhaps, are 
unaware that Nar Sur's brothers were educated in France, and 
probably dress like Parisians, therein imitating their regal parent. 
We are not informed whether the prince, as princes may, will 


“try to “make the Freshman football team.” 


It will be recalled that a few years ago the poet HENLEY in- 
vited the English-reading world to scorn him by some remarks on 


STEVENSON, They were not nice remarks, and they were properly 


resented. HENLEY and STEVENSON had been not only friends, bu 
pals, and they had made slips in each other’s society. This wa- 
HENLEY's pleasant recollection, and his satirical nature was stirre:. 
by STEVENSON’S ascent to a better kind of existence. This is th: 
sort of thing that people usually do not talk about, and if an, 
one sees fit to indulge in criticising the man with whom he onc 
played, and with whom, presumably, he is willing to play again, 
the world’s* harshness is, at least, not visited upon the man wh» 
has gone higher. But HENLEY had a very fine side, too, and he 
suffered intensely from the somewhat contemptuous reception o, 
his effort to lower the public’s estimate of STEVENSON. Some o/ 
this rejection, it must be confessed, was unreasonable and un- 
necessarily, even cruelly, abusive. HENLEY is dead now, but hi- 
fame survives. The bust of the radical poet, by Ropin the radica/! 
sculptor, was unveiled, the other day, at St. Paul’s. He is now 
called the WALT of English literature. 


Mrs. STUYVESANT Fisn has succeeded in carrying one of the 
conflicts in which Mr. HARRIMAN is engaged into the diverting 
social circles of Newport. Prince WILNELM, of Sweden, is the 
weapon that she is employing. and she succeeded in “ intro- 
ducing” him into the elegant delights of American society at « 
dinner from which she excluded all the Illinois Central, or Harri- 
MAN, enemies of her husband. Mrs. Stuyvesant Fisu is the only 
one of the women of the Fisn family, old for our new country, 
who has added renown to the name. Up to now the family has 
been rather old-fashioned. STuYVESANT is one of three brothers, 
the sons of the HAMILTON Fisu who lives in history as one of the 
very best of our Secretaries of State, and a cabinet officer who 
exerted wise and beneficial influence upon the head of the adminis- 
tration of which he was a member. His sons have been more or 
less devoted to tradition. Thus they were students and graduates of 
Columbia, and have been more or less interested in the welfare of 
the college since graduation. NicHoLAs and HAMILTON have also 
been more or less in politics. NICHOLAS was secretary of legation 
under Mr. Bancrorr at Berlin, and was himself minister to 
Belgium. After that he was interested in election returns, but 
he was not very actively engaged. He was a quiet citizen, known 
chiefly at the Players’ and at the Century. His brether HAMILTON 
is now Assistant Treasurer in New York, and once, a number of 


years ago, it was thought that he might be Governor of the State. 


It was thought that he would follow in the footsteps of his father, 
but sons don’t succeed here with that certainty that is common 
in England. Stuyvesant took to riches, and, in gilding them, for 
the first time a woman of the family is playing a large part in the 
world—and it is a very interesting part. Her mother-in-law had 
her social part, too, when the elder gentleman was Secretary of 
State. She was the social arbiter of our democratic capital, but 
in those days it was considered very improper for a lady to have 
her name in the newspapers. Times differ, as our great-great- 
grandfathers used to say. 


Notwithstanding, the American who has faith in artistic ideals, 
and who likes good acting, will mourn the loss of RicHarp MANs- 
FIELD. He has been foremost of the American actors, since Booti 
and Barrett died, who have had, and who have endeavored to 
maintain, artistic ideals. He was not old, being but a little more 
than fifty. He was born on the island of Heligoland, May 24. 
1857. He has lived a hard and industrious life. His mother was 
Mme. ERMINA MANSFIELD RUDERSDORF; who was a famous singer. 
and with ‘her the boy travelled much in England and 
on the Continent. going to school in England and_ in 
Germany. When he was old enough they tried to make 
a business man of him, but nature had destined him for 
a more beautiful and useful end. He had a passion for acting 
and also one for painting. Finally the first passion won, possibly 
because he had inherited a fine voice and knew how to sing, and 
so a job was at hand. Under the management of the once famous 
D'Oyty CARTE, he appeared successfully in “The Sorcerer.” 
Then he was the Major-General in “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
Koko in “The Mikado,” and he appeared to be doomed to be a 
singing comedian. Since 1886 he has been what is known in the 
modern theatre as a “ star,” the actor who is the head of his own 
company. A good many actors who thus star themselves couli 
not be starred in a stock company, but MANSFIELD was not one 
of these. He had been recognized as the first actor in most of the 
companies with which he had been connected. He began this part 
of his career with Prince Karl, and followed with his famous 
impersonation of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. This stage version 
of STEVENSON’s romance was made by RUSSELL SULLIVAN, of Bos- 
ton, who had also been in commerce in the banking house of 
Lee, Hicarnson, & Co., but who was led into the ways of literature 
as MANSFIELD was led into the path that runs to the footlights. 
As the applause grew londer, MANSFIELD’s ambition increased, an! 
he went to London and acted in the Lyceum and Globe theatre-. 
Henry Irvine thought highly of him, and was glad to lend him 
his theatre. How many diverse parts he played! Besides these 
that have been mentioned, he played Richard III., Beau 
Brummell, Don Juan, Nero, Tittlebat Titmouse in “ Ten 
Thousand a Year,” Dick Dudgeon in “The Devil’s Disciple.’ 
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Rreutus in “Julius Cesar,” (Cyrano de _ Bergerac, Captain 
Bluntschli in “Arms and the Man,” Arthur Dimmesdale in 
~The Searlet Letter,” Shylock, Beaucaire, Karl Heinrich in 
- Old Heidleberg,” The Czar Ivan in “ Ivan the Terrible,” Alceste 
in Mouiere’s “ The Misanthrope,” LBsen’s Peer Gynt, King Henry 
Fifth. He tried to play a new part every year, and some 
years he played more than one. He lived wholesomely. In the 
first years of his career he was sometimes hungry and hopeless, 
but his ambition kept him warm. In the later years he had 
money enough for several homes and for luxuries. He had a 
house on Riverside Drive in New York, and a summer place at 
New London, Connecticut, to which he was carried in his last 
days, and where he died. He was a noted wit, a wit that some- 
times stung as well as pleased. He did not like thriftless, idle, 
and dissolute people, and these have told uncomplimentary stories 
of him. He was not a snob, but he lived as he could afford, and 
he liked intellectual and musical people. He had as much, if 
not more, talent for painting than Josepu JeEFFERSON, but he 
could not fish so well, nor was he so gentle in other respects. He 
could play on a number of musical instruments, and he had the 
vift of tongues. His wife was Miss BEATRICE CAMERON, whose 
real name was SusAN HEGEMAN, and who was his leading lady 
before her marriage, and remained so until 1898. She and her 
son survive him. Now that MANSFIELD is dead, we may all unite 
in agreeing that he was a distinguished and often a satisfying 
actor, and that he was one of the ornaments of the stage. One of 
the tributes to him is the revival and the attribution to him of 
the time-honored old chestnuts of the footlights that have for 
so many generations done duty in the obituaries of such men as 
KEANE, Forest, the Bootus, and lrvina. 


Correspondence 


WHO THE FREE-TRADERS ARE 


Seneca Faius, N. Y. August 30, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin,—It appears from the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
(hronicle’s answer in its issue of 20th and 29th inst., that all who 
do not favor a tariff framed to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many are held to be free-traders. 

I am, sir, 


IS “ROMANISM” INSULTING? 
Cuicaco, August 22, 1907. 


S. WALLER. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin.—Why do you allow any one to write for your magazine 
and use insulting and offensive epithets? 

[ was much surprised to see in a magazine of a high grade the 
term “ Romanism ” —evidently meaning Catholicity. “ Roman 
Catholicism” is used by some unbigoted persons. “ Romanism ” 
is used by persons either bigoted, ignorant, or impolite. I hope 
you will not permit this offensive word (offspring of a bigoted 
past) to be used again. I am, sir, SURPRISED. 


CHARGED WITH PAROCHIAL SYCHOPHANCY 
San Francisco, CaALirornia, August 18, 1907. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Considering the eminence of your editorial faculty, do you 
think you acted wisely in printing a letter from a zealous partisan, 
the substance of which was a refutation of a fact accepted by a 
court in the State of Idaho? 

When I read it I was reminded of the dog that sita in a farmer's 
warm kitchen and barks at the smell of a coyote that is shivering 
on a distant knoll in the bleak desert. 

[ had thought that an editor of your prominence had long since 
shed the scale of parochial sychophancy. 

I am, sir, 
* FRANKLIN HARRIOTT. 


HORSES OVERWORKED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Granp Raptips, MIchIcan, August 21, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Do you agree with Rufus M. Steel in his article entitled, 
“ Killing Horses,” in HARPER’s WEEKLY of April 20, that. killing 
horses, as is being done in San Francisco, is justifiable? Is not 
the saving of human life the only cause to justify inflicting such 
anguish upon animals? Are there not State laws in California to 
prevent the abuse of animals? It does not seem as if civilization 
could be served by such sickening brutality. 

Certainly the teamsters are not Actuated by any high aim, but, 
according to Mr. Steel, are driving their horses to death for the 
sake of gaining a few extra dollars. 

If you think the way the horses are being tortured to death is 
un abuse which ought to be stopped, I hope you will make a speedy 
protest. I am, sir, 

ENQUIRER. 

[The emergency which led to overworking horses in San Fran- 
cisco has doubtless passed long before this. In the emergencies of 
war horses perish by thousands. San Francisco’s case was com- 
parable to war in the imperative nature of its demands. Ordi- 
narily the mere money value of the horse protects him from over- 
work.—EpDITor. } 
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TRANSPORTATION AT JAMESTOWN FAIR 


EaRLuuRST, Va., August 23, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly; | 

Sir.—I have read with amazement an article in your issue for 
August 24th, entitled, “The Humors of an Exposition.” I was 
in Norfolk all last April, May, and June. When I first went out 
t» the Exposition in May the drawbridge over Tanner's Creek was 
in good order, and although | have been to the Exposition by 
trolley over twenty times | have never been kept waiting there, 
nor haye my children, my guests, my friends, or my acquaintances. 

As to the rolling chairs, | can only once more state from per- 
sonal experience that although I visited the Exposition over twenty 
times, and several times with parties and guests, I never had any 
difficulty in getting rolling-chairs, that | used them constantly in 
all weathers. 

There is one more matter. I happened to be away from Norfolk 
on the opening day of the Exposition, but went down the following 
week, and in walking along the water-front I commented to 
friends upon the unsightliness of the New York State Building. 
which still had its scaffolding up, and a quantity of dirt and 
débris on and above it. It was, by all odds, the most unsightly 
object on the esplanade. I was, therefore, greatly amazed to read 
in the WEEKLY a letter from the building’s architect saying the 
scaffolding was down on opening day. I supposed it had been 
temporarily removed and then put up again, but after asking 
some two dozen eye-witnesses, | found that the seaffolding was up 
on opening day. Several Norfolk people. I believe, wrote to the 
WEEKLY to mention this, but I didn’t see their letters published. 
The New York Building was still unfinished when | left Norfolk, 
July 1. 

I am, sir, 
INDIGNANT. 


A PRECEDENT CITED FOR ALABAMA LAWMAKERS 


Cotorapo Sprinecs, Cor., August 22, 1007. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In the August 17, 1907, issue of your paper, in an editorial 
commenting on the law of Alabama which provides that foreign 
corporations before they can transact business in the State shall 
procure a license from the Secretary of State: that for a violation 
of the act the license shall be revoked; and that the act is violated 
if the foreign corporation removes to the Federal courts a case 
brought against it in the State courts you say: 


“ Another attempt of the State statute, which shows how utterly 
contemptuors or ignorant of law the Alabama lawmakers were. 
is to deprive a foreign citizen or corporation of a right to which 
it is entitled under the Constitution of the United States. It is 
very doubtful if a State could say to any corporation whatever 
that it might do business within its jurisdiction if it would waive 
its Federal constitutional rights.” 


In Doyle rs. Continental Insurance Company, 94 United 
States Reports, page 535, the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld a statute of Wisconsin which provided that if a 
foreign insurance company should remove any ease from its State 
courts into the Federal courts, contrary to the act of 1870, it 
should be the duty of the Secretary of State immediately to cancel 
its license to do business within the State. I have been unable 
to find that this case has been overruled, or that the principles 
upon which it was decided have been declared unsound by that 
tribunal, or, in fact, by any Federal court. 

I am, sir, 
Lioyp W. BASSETT. 


AS TO PUNISHMENT OF CORPORATIONS AND THEIR 
OFFICERS 
New York, Awgust 27, 1o07 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Note the remark of the President in his speech at Province- 
town, “that it was almost impossible to convict the officials of a 
corporation, while the jury was ready to convict the corporatien 
itself.” 

Is not this an anomalous condition of affairs? 

You cannot sue a corporation without serving the official or 
officials of that corporation, neither can a corporate body sue any 
one else, except by the action of its officer or offiecrs. Wherein, 
then, lies the ethics of a law framed to protect the lawbreaker 
from any greater punishment than the proportion of the fine 
to the stock he holds in the corporation of which he is a head, 
while the innocent stockholder, without any portfolio, must stand 
the same proportion of this fine, haying in no wise transgressed the 
law or had knowledge of the tran4rression. The logical inference 
is that the law had been framed in the interest of the lawbreaker; 
that the loophole was made for a purpose which lent itself to the 
defiance of the spirit of the law. 

Take the decision of Judge Landis in the Standard Oil case. 

The innocent stockholder who has his savings invested in a 
corporation may, through the acts of a scoundrel who goes free. 
find that he is a partner in an unlimited liability company, and 
his savings swept into the pockets of the public. Perhaps it 
would be well to trace up the framers of the law under which 
such actions as those spoken of by the President take place. It 
may save the country, perhaps, some day, from having in a govern- 
ment office a man who was either knave or tool, or both. 

I am, sir, 
H. 
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OUR NEW COMMERCIAL 
WITH GERMANY 


By JOHN BALL OSBORNE 


Chief of the Bureau of Trade 


© commercial arrangement between the United States 

and a foreign country has ever been concluded that has, 

in equal time, excited wider interest and more general 

discussion in the press and among business men con- 

cerned with tariff questions than the new commercial 
agreement with Germany, which went into effect on July 1 of 
this year by virtue of President Roosevelt’s proclamation issued on 
June 1. This agreement has aroused no little opposition on the 
part of American manufacturers, who fear that the modifications 
made in the United States customs regulations as part of the 
American concessions to Germany will imperil their interests in the 
home market. It is the purpose of this paper to show that this 
adverse eriticism has no serious foundation in fact. 

The new general customs tariff of Germany, with rates of duty 
considerably increased over those of the old tariff of 1879, became 
a law as far- back as December 25, 1902: but it was not put into 
effect until March 1, 1906, the delay being utilized by Germany 
in constructing a new conventional tariff through the negotiation 
of reciprocity treaties with the same European countries as had 
concluded the German treaties of 1891-04. By granting to Ger- 
man argols, spirits, still wines, and works of art the reduced 
duties authorized by Section 3 of the Dingley tariff, the United 
States government had, in the commercial agreement of July 10, 
1900, secured a guaranty of the benefit of the entire German con- 
ventional tariff arising from the Caprivi treaties of 1891-04. 
This arrangement was a most advantageous one for this country; 
but, unfortunately, it was terminable by either party on the brief 
notice of three months. Consequently, the German government, 
pointing out that inasmuch as the old series of treaties was speci- 
fied in the agreement, and a new series with increased duties had 
been negotiated, availed itself of its right under the convention, 
and denounced it so that it should terminate at the close of 
February, 1906. 3 

This action caused well-grounded apprehension in this country 
lest the Ist of March of that year should witness the application, 
for the first time in the history of the German Empire, of a higher 
seale of import duties to American products than was levied on 
like products of other origin; in other words, wholesale tariff 
discrimination against the United States. A strong sentiment 
against the renewal of the agreement of 1900 had prevailed for 
some time previously in Germany. on the ground of the pronounced 
inequality of commercial advantages. For a few weeks prior to 
the termination.of the agreement the situation appeared serious, 
and talk of a possible tariff war was heard for the first time. 
Happily, through the earnest efforts of Secretary Root, the Im- 
perial government, at the last moment, agreed to a modus vivendi 
to cover the period from March 1, 1906, to July 1, 1907, whereby 
the entire new conventional tariff of Germany, as ‘it existed at 
that date, should be extended to the United States in return for 
a continuance of the tariff reductions under Section 3, in favor of 
German products. The mutual understanding, however, was that 
the interval should be utilized in finding new basis of commercial 
arrangement between the two governments more favorable to 
Germany. 

When the Provisorium of February 28, 1906, came up for adop- 
tion in the Reichstag, the government leaders made it clear to the 
numerous critics in that body that no renewal of it in its then- 
existing form would be asked in the future. Under these cireum- 
stances the Department of State had no alternative but to seek 
a modified basis for the regulation of our commercial relations 
with Germany after July 1, 1907. With this end in view a tariff 
commission composed of three experts connected with the govern- 
ment at Washington—namely, Mr. 8S. N. D. North, Director of the 
Census; Mr. James L. Gerry, Chief of the Customs Division of 
the Treasury Department: and Mr. N. I. Stone, tariff expert of 
the Departmentyef Commerce and Labor—was sent to Berlin last 
autumn for tl \guepose of conferring with a like commission 
representing the German government, and discussing thoroughly 
the several questions of difference in the commercial relations be- 
tween the two governments. The German commission was com- 
posed of representatives of each of the ministries having an in- 
terest in tariff negotiations with foreign powers, including the 
Foreign Office, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Treasury, while only two departments were 
represented in the American delegation. 

The joint commission thus created remained in session for about 
three months at Berlin, holding over twenty conferences, in the 
course of which every trade grievance on the part of either coun- 
try was carefully and exhaustively discussed, and, in most cases, 
the basis of possible agreement reached. The American commis- 
sioners completed their report the end of January last and re- 
turned to this country. This report, which still remains confiden- 
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tial, was then given careful consideration by the State Department. 
which thereupon drafted a new commercial agreement. It was 
signed by Secretary Root, at Washington, on April 22, and by 
Ambassador Speck von Sternburg, at Levico, Gerniany, on May 2. 
and was proclaimed by the President June 1, taking effect July 1, 
as already stated. 

This agreement consists of six articles, and has annexed to it 
a schedule of American articles to enjoy the German conventional! 
rates, and two diplomatic notes from the Secretary of State to the 
German Ambassador at Washington, dated April 22 and May 2 
respectively. 

The preamble is important, because it sets forth the fact that 
the arrangement is merely provisional, being intended to regulate 
our trade relations with Germany only “until a comprehensive 
commercial treaty can be agreed upon.” Great weight seems 
to be given to this clause by the people of Germany, while 
many persons in this country who discuss the arrangement ignore 
its significance. 

But it is not the duty reductions made or obtained by the 
United States in this agreement that have evoked the criticism and 
protests that have followed its publication on the part of certain 
commercial bodies and individuals in this country; the storm 
centre has been practically exclusively in the customs modifica- 
tions provided for in the diplomatic note of April 22, 1907, from 
the Secretary of State to the German ambassador, referred to in 
Article Il. of the agreement and annexed thereto. This note con- 
sists of six paragraphs designated “A” to “F” inclusive. Para- 
graph “ A,” which is the feature most attacked, reads as follows: 

“ Market value as defined by Section 19 of the Customs Adminis- 
tration Act shall be construed to mean the export price whenever 
goods, wares, and merchandise are sold wholly for export, or sold 
in the home market only in limited quantities, by reason of which 
facts there cannot be established a market value based upon the 
sale of such goods, wares, and merchandise in usual wholesale 
quantities, packed ready for shipment to the United States.” 

The opponents of this customs modification contend that it 
opens the door to extensive undervaluation, since it is the policy 
of many German exporters to the United States to consign their 
goods and sell through their own agents. It is claimed that Ger- 
man manufacturers of an exclusive article may make a practice 
of withholding it from sale in the local market and by exporting 


' the entire output to this country can, under the new agreement, 


fix their own price for the assessment of duty. As a matter of fact, 
every person familiar with the state of trade between the two 
countries knows that the scope of this modification is extremely 
limited. There are very few articles manufaetured in Germany 
and, at the same time, not sold there in suflicient quantities to 
establish a market value based upon local sales. Furthermore, in 
cases where there is no wholesale market value based on sales in 
Germany, it i&8 evident that the export price contemplated by the 
agreement must be the same for goods shipped to all foreign 
countries, so that there will be what Mr. North has aptly called 
an “international valuation,” and our government will be at 
liberty to discover the correct export price, in case of suspected 
fraud, by gathering information in any foreign country to which. 
the identical goods are shipped. Still another effective guaranty 
of the correctness of theeexport price may be afforded by demanding 
a certificate from the German Chamber of Commerce in the dis- 
trict where the goods are manufactured. In view of the govern- 
mental standing of these bodies their certificates of value may 
be relied upon as accurate. There is, in fact, no reason to appre- 
hend that this feature of the German agreement will imperil, in 
the slightest degree, the effectiveness of our protective tariff 
system. 

oe “B” and “D” provide for certain rational modifi- 
cations in the American consular regulations relative to invoice 
declarations, etc. These features have caused little-or no adverse 
comment in any quarter. They are in the interest of simplification 
of procedure and have removed somie needless causes of irritation 


. among German exporters to the United States. 


Paragraph “C” is another concession that has elicited un- 
founded criticism; it reads as follows: 

“In reappraisement cases the hearing shall be open and in the 
presence of the importer or his attorney, unless the board of ap- 
praisers shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
public interest will suffer thereby; but in the, latter case the 
importer shall be furnished with a summary of the facts de 
veloped at the closed hearing upon which the reappraisement 1s 
based.” 

This concession does not, however, constitute the innovation that 
might appear from the current criticism of it. Last spring the 

(Continued on page 1358.) 
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The tattered Targets on which the Bull’s-eyes were Scored brought aboard the “ Dreadnought” for King Edward to see 


THE “DREADNOUGHT’S” MESSAGE TO THE WORLD—“*NINE BULL’S-EYES 
IN TWELVE SHOTS” 


DURING RECENT TARGET PRACTICE BEFORE KING EDWARD, HIS GIGANTIC BATTLE-SHIP MADE A BRITISH RECORD WITH IER GREAT 
WHILE ENGLAND APPLAUDED THE SKILL .OF HER GUN-POINTERS, SHE MAY HAVE LOST SIGHT OF THE FACT THAT THE 


TURRET GUNS. 
UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP “ ALABAMA” HOLDS THE WORLD'S BECORD OF PRACTICE WITH HER 13-INCH GUNS, MAKING ELEVEN 
HITS IN ELEVEN SHOTS IN ABOUT THREE MINUTES 
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THE BUSINESS 


OF “BEATING” 


STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES 


THE TRICKS OF THE SWINDLERS WHO CLAIM DAMAGES FOR 
INJURIES THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED, AND THE PART 
THAT DETECTIVES AND CAMERAS PLAY IN EXPOSING THEM 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE 


REEK joins Greek when the claim department of any of 

the large railroad companies—particularly the city tran- 

sit companies—begins to pay money for injuries received, 

or purported to be received,by persons travelling or em- 

ployed upon their lines. Into a battle royal comes the 
shrewdest sides of the railroad, the legal and claim departments 
and a class of the -legal fraternity as clever and as able as it 
frequently is unscrupulous and dishonest. Not that all damage 
claims made against the transportation companies are fraudulent, 
by any means. But it has been shown repeatedly and beyond doubt 
that a large class of these claims are dishonest from the outset, 
that a good many persons throughout the country have made a 
profession of this sort of business, a form of crime that until a 
short time ago offered the richest pecuniary results, with the least 
chance of detection, of any “ big work.” Within a very few years 
able detective Work by some of the big Eastern Street railroad 
companies has placed a quietus on some of these folk, and stone 
cells at the disposal of a number of others of them. 

Two trolley-cars collide in the middle of a down-town street in a 
busy city. As the first sequence to the collision come the police 
and the hopsital calls. Upon the heels of the patrol wagons 
and the ambulances the reporters for the daily papers arrive. 
Shrewd folk, who are understudies for those who have made 
* fake” claims their profession and carried it to fine lengths, and 
who have been fortunate in being passengers in the wrecked cars, 
and more fortunate in escaping real injury, are developing won- 
drous aches and pains and giving their names to the reporters or 
the police as proofs for the future issue. ‘The small-fry lawyérs— 
“ambulance chasers,” they are called—are early on the scene. 
They cultivate the friendship of the police reporters, and use that 
friendship to the best advantage at such times as these. In case, 
though, they do not get to the scene of the smash in time there are 
the telephone and other devices that can be brought quickly into 
play. Little time is lost in advising the “ victim” of the oppor- 
tunity of large returns that wait him if he place a sizable claim 
against the transportation company without delay. 

The railroad company has not been asleep all this time. Motor- 
man or conductor or inspector has rushed to the nearest drug- 
store telephone, and the superintendent of the road does not know 
of the accident before its chief claim agent. While the first of 
these men is busy getting tower-wagons and wrecking crews to the 
scene, the second has routed out his cossacks, like firemen for a 


A Furniture-mover with a “ paralyzed” Back, who brought an 
Action for $18,000 Damages against a Street Railroad, and was 
greatly surprised when confronted with this Picture of Himself 
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four-alarm blaze. They are on the scene as soon as the “ ambulance 
chasers,” ready and willing to settle all valid claims on the spot 
without further ado. A clever lot of young men these, and capable 
of being worth much more than their salaries to the companies 
that employ them. But they need every bit of ability that they 
can summon to their aid, for they are pitted against many and 
many an unscrupulous man or woman who stoops to this meanest 
form of graft. It is not alone the dishonest claimant who stands 
facing him, but the attorney who is that claimant's colleague 
also has a club in hand for him. Some of the sharpest lawyers 
find that they make their best living from this very class of. cases. 
Sometimes they take their first training in the law ollices of the 
railroads, so as to observe the methods of their future antagonists. 
Once they have a working knowledge of this sort as a good part 
of their stock in trade they turn in cold blood upon their corpora- 
tion employer, and set out to harass and annoy him until the end 
of his days. 

This is but one of the handicaps against which the railroad 
struggles. It is things such as these that make a good trial law- 
yer a matter of right-hand strength to a successful city railroad 
president. In the case of any of the big city traction companies 
this matter of personal injuries reaches such a height and im- 
portance as in many cases make the legal head of the company a 
first vice-president. The importance of this arm of the traction 
companies can be better understood when one realizes that a suc- 
cessful change in the legal administration of one of the biggest 
street-railroad companies brought its yearly payment of dam- 
agés from $1,250,000 down to $750,000. 

Just as the big and tactful trial attorney stands back of the 
railroad’s nominal head, so there erouches at his feet the claim 
agent of the company, its watchdog and its scenting hound. Back 
of this claim-agent, who must have acquired a reputation for keen- 
sightedness and marked ability before receiving his difficult posi- 
tion, are the company of claim-agents. Together these form an 
organization which stands upon the defensive against raids upon 
the railroad’s treasury. 

But the men and women who have made a profession of this 
“ fake” accident business are rarely fortunate enough to be present 
at such a real collision as the imaginary case just now cited. 
They must create opportunities. One of the several gangs that 
have become known throughout the country nearly went to the 
limit in this regard in Baltimore. The ring-leader of the gang 


A New Jersey Farmer “incapacitated for Life” who brought 
Suit against a Railroad Company. Two of the Company’s De- 
tectives worked for Him as Field-laborers to get this Picture 
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Otherwise TIT don’t know how 


I'd ‘a’ got my sleep.” 

Little things like the dis- 
comforts of hospital treat- 
ment and searching’ ex- 
aminations by railroad sur- 
geons do not seem to dis- 
courage these criminals. 
They take it as a necessary 
hardship that goes with 
their profession. Inga Han- 
son, the woman who im- 
personated deafness, dumb- 
ress, blindness, and a para- 
lytic, to win a heavy acci- 
dent verdict from the Chi- 
cago City Railway Company. 
and who was afterwards 
convicted of perjury, was 
wheeled daily into the 
court-room in a chair ap- 
parently nothing more than 
a living inert mass of shape- 
less humanity, exquisitely 
trained to enact her role of 
deception. 

But the traction com- 
panies have recently brought 
the camera to their aid. 
The Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company has led in 
this all-important work of 
catching this particular 
sort of “ nature fakir,” and 


A Boiler-setter hard at Work while supposed to be incapacitated with a broken Arm. The Man 
in Black in this Picture isa — employed by the Company for this very kind of Exposure sit. 


was a former motorman in another city, and he took a post on the 
front platform of one of the Baltimore cars for the avowed pur- 
pose of causing street collisions. The rest of his gang would fill 
his car at a time known to him, and he would race madly through 
the street until he found another car or wagon into which he could 
smash. It would not mind how slight the collision really was, 
it would be enough of a peg to hang injury claims by all his con- 
federates who were passengers on the car. If the collision should 
prove a serious affair it was of no concern to him. He continued 
to smash trolley-cars until the traction company became suspicious, 
and its detectives, unearthing the entire truth of the business, 
were able to send him to the penitentiary for a term of years. 

One of the most dramatic of this particular brand of “ nature 
fakirs” is Edward Pape, the man with the broken neck. Pape 
has a most remarkable deformity, and has not been slow to avail 
himself of it as a money-making device far beyond the figures that 
might be quoted for him by circus sideshows or dime museums. 
Pape can so alight from a trolley-car, slowing to stop, that he will 
suddenly fall and go rolling toward the gutter. Instantly there is 
excitement, and a group of men to pick up the prostrate form of 
the injured man. He is found to be badly injured, and hurried to 
a hospital. There the internes discover that he bas a fractured 
neck. A marvellous set of X-ray photographs are made, and the 
trolley company is usually willing to settle a good iarge cash sum 
rather than stand suit. 

Within a week after the money would be in Pape’s hands he 
would be away and falling 
off a trolley-car in another 


close in its lead have fol- 
lowed Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
Boston Elevated, Chi- 

eago City Railway, New 
York City Railway, and some of the other big companies that 
have been steadily worked for large sums of money by accident- 
claim fakirs. The camera in the hands of a clever photographer 
detective can make first-rate evidence. It has the advantage of 
always being a credible witness before a jury if thé “fake” case 
ever reaches trial. Usually a set of its pictures shown to the 
plaintiff or to his attorneys is sufficient to end the case without 
greater expense to the traction company than the nominal cost of 
making the pictures. 

“When we think that a case looks phoney,” said the secret- 
service head of one of the big Eastern companies the other day, 
“we begin to watch it mighty close. About the first thing we do 
is to find out if the claimant has a trade. If we can, we put him 
at it. My brothers have had their carpets laid, their houses re- 
decorated, their household goods moved so many times in the past 
three years that they say they never know what they are going 
to do next. Of course the crook that is doing this work at the 
same time he is getting ready to swear that he was completely 
disabled has not the remotest idea that he is close to a connection 
of the railroad. He thinks that because this is a big city he can 
get around it safely by only using a moderate degree of care. 
That’s where we trip him.” 

The secret-service man leaned forward in his chair and pulled 
some photographs from his roll-top desk. They are reproduced 
here. In one instance the man who sued for $18,000 damages 
swore that he had fallen from a car-step. He was not one of the 


city, under a different name, 
but precisely the same cir- 
cumstances. In a_ single 
month he had $75,000 in 
new suits pending against 
various traction companies, 
and would probably have 
still been at it ifone of the 
New York city road’s de- 
tectives had not discovered 
the many schemes the man 
was working and sent him. 
to prison. 

“ There was one time over 
in Philadelphia that was 
hell,” Pape said the other 
day. “I’d just finished my 
fancy fall, and they got me 
into the sickhouse and rigged 
out most to kill. They put 
hip-boots on me there in bed 
with their soles fastened to 
the footboard, and a rubber 
bandage under my chin and 
over my head. They put 
seventy-five pounds in 
weights on a cord and 
pulley-jigger to that band- 
age, and it nearly killed me 
all day long. At night I 
used to wait until it was 


dark, and then I'd haul 
the weights and put them 
under the blanket with me. 
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A Workman with an Action pending for “ permanent Injuries” working AE ener for an Officer 
of the Street Railroad, although he did not know it. The other Man in the is 


a Railroad Detective 
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to withdraw from the lime- 


light or stand a criminal 
action for perjury, with the 
penitentiary’s gray walls 
looming up behind. He took 
the first chance. Few of 
these dishonest claimants 
will proceed after the com- 
pany’s films have evidence 
of their dishonesty. The 
railroads, for their part, 
work better through getting 
signed confessions of guilt. 
than going through the 
somewhat intense workings 
of a criminal trial. 
Sometimes there are more 
difficult experiences’ than 
going out and harvesting in 
the fields. When you try to 
catch a man at his trade, 
and his trade is behind the 
walls of some big factory 
or store or shop the proposi- 
tion becomes more <ifflicult 
to the secret-service man. 
It will never do in such 
cases to go to the head of 
the concern, unless in the 
rare cases where the trac- 
tion company may have 
some hold upon him. In 
almost every case the firm 


This ‘Man, the Plaintiff in a pending Action for “severe Injuries,” photographed 
while hard at Work for the very Trolley Company against which he had brought suit 


professional claitn-fakirs, but he was making the best of an oppor- 
tunity that came to him when he chanced to make a misstep 
from the car platform and go rolling into the soft mud at the 
gutter. He alleged in his sworn complaint that he had sustained 
a partially paralyzed back. 

In some way the case did not ring true to the traction company’s 
chief claim-agent, and he placed the road’s secret-service bureau 
upon it. The-detectives followed the policy of getting a man. busy 
at his trade, and in this case the man worked for a house-moving 
concern. It was arranged to move a stock of household furniture 
from one house to another in a way that was not likely to con- 
nect itself in his mind with his suit against the traction company. 
One of the road’s detectives, cleverly trained to take photographs 
with the least possible ado, was present at the time. He was able 
to make two pictures of the house-mover with the paralyzed back, 
one handling a carpet-roll, the other bringing a heavy chair from 
the house to his employer’s moving van. 

A farmer who lived in New Jersey drove into one of the seaboard 
cities with a load of produce. In a narrow street he collided with 
a trolley-car. As a matter of fact, afterwards discovered, the pole 
of the wagon crashed into the open car and narrowly escaped kill- 
ing a@ woman, who was seated on one of the rear cross-benches. 
But the important fact to the farmer was that he was pitched to 
the street himself. He was lucky in that he was bruised rather 
than seriously hurt. Then he saw a laywer, and discovered that 
he had severe internal injuries that would incapacitate him for 
life. He entered suit against the street railroad for $15,000. 

There was a case for the secret-service bureau of that railroad, 
and it took some time to 
find two detectives who were 


heads will take the plain- 
tiff’s side, no matter how 
outrageous may be his claim, 
and pile every possible ob- 
stacle in front of the rail- 
road’s legal department. So it becomes a necessity for the 
detectives with the camera to coax and cajole the subordinate 
heads, to use a variety of pretexts to gain admission to a place 
where a camera is strictly a forbidden quantity. But that they 
do it is shown by another picture reproduced upon these pages, 
the photograph of a boiler-setter who claimed a fractured and 
unknit arm at the very time that shutter snapped in front of him. 

One case after another in which these photographs have figured, 
with the variation entirely in details, have proved discouraging to 
these occasional fakirs, the men and women who simply take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that comes to them when they happen 
to be close to the scene of action when an accident comes to the 
city railroad. Still, the sharp lawyers continue to hold out the 
golden bait to those folks who think that a railroad company 
should be worked for all it is worth simply because it is a 
corporation and supposedly rich. 

One of these attorneys will come to a man who has been in a 
smashup. 

“You had better bring suit against this road,” suggests the 
lawyer. ‘ There’s sure money in it for you.” 

“ But I wasn’t badly hurt,” says the man, frankly. “I guess 
that more damage was done my clothes than my skin or bones, 
and I understand that they are always willing to replace those.” 

The cheap attorney laughs at the simpleton with whom he is 
dealing. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” he assures him, “what is the use of 
taking $25 worth of new clothes when with a little shrewdness on 

' (Continued on page 1357.) 


husky enough to get out 
into the fields and work for 
four long weeks as farm- 
hands. But when the Jersey 
farmer began haying that 
August he found less trouble 
than he had ever before had 
at hiring low-priced help. 
He was able to get two big 
raw lads who were hard 
workers. 

It was a big hay year, 
and he was not averse to 
turning in and doing his 
part of the work. He liked 
to be with the boys he had 
hired, and one of them had 
a camera that he could take 
“great” pictures with. He 
showed him some of the 
pictures that he took those 
August days on the Jersey 
farm. The farmer liked 
them immensely. 

He liked them a good deal 
less when his attorney came 
down from the city one day 
with the same _ pictures, 
which had been sent him 


by the law department of 
the street railroad. The 
farmer was given a chance 
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A Woman supposedly confined to her Bed as the result of a Trolley Accident bathing 
at Atlantic City, where a Railway Detective met and Photographed her “in Fun” 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLIES 
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-vast amount of data and comparisons as 


THE PROBLEM 


OF MUNICIPAL 


OWNERSHIP 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION OF THE PUBLIC-OWNER.- 
SHIP COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 
UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF MELVILLE E. INGALLS 


By ROLAND PHILLIPS 


HE more important conclusions of the investigating com- 
mittee of the Civie Federation, which will be published 
shortly in the complete report of the commission, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: | 
1. Public utilities, whether in public or private hands, 
are best conducted under a system of legalized and regulated 
monopoly. 

2. Public utilities in which the sanitary motive largely enters 
should be operated by the public. 

3. The success of municipal operation depends upon the exist- 
ence of a high capacity for municipal government. 

4. Franchise grants to private corporations should be terminable 
after a fixed period, and meanwhile should be subject to purchase 
at a fair value. | 

5. Municipalities should have the power to enter the field of 
municipal ownership, upon popular vote, under reasonable regula- 
tions. 

6. Private companies operating public utilities should be sub- 
ject to public regulation and examination under a system of 
uniform records and accounts and of full 
publicity. 

It is evident, even from a casual read- 
ing of these recommendations, that with 
the exception of undertakings in which 
the “sanitary motive largely enters,” 
there is no expressed approval of the 
theory of municipalization. On the con- 
trary, a careful analysis of these and 
other recommendations in the complete 
report shows that some of the most 
cherished arguments of the municipal- 
izers will have to be revised to conform 
with the new data presented. 

For example, it is usual for the sup- 
porters of municipal ownership to claim 
that the result of such a system will be 
profit to the community and the purifi- 
cation of city governments by enlisting 
a higher class of men in public service. 
Qn these points the report sums up a 


follows: “We have come to the conclu- 
sion that municipal ownership should 
not be undertaken solely for profit”: 
and “we are unable to recommend 
municipal ownership as a_ political 
panacea.” 

It is also stated as a result of the in- 
vestigation that municipal plants have 
had a hard “struggle to exist in the 
face of unsympathetie public opinion.” 
It has been customary to maintain, as 
one of the main reasons for adopting 
municipal ownership, that “the people CIVIC 
want it.” The conclusion of the com- 
mittee would seem to indicate that 
where the experiment has been tried, particularly under the favor- 
able political and social conditions in Great Britain, it does not 
meet with wide popular approval. 

Further, with regard to the results of municipal ownership 
abroad in cities like Glasgow, Birmingham, and Manchester, whose 
local government conditions are particularly commended as “ dis- 
tinctly favorable” to such a system, it is interesting to observe 
that nowhere in the report is the statement made that municipali- 
zation is advisable or productive of good to the community; and 
still less is it recommended that the example of British cities be 
followed in America. On this point the report says: , 

* A measure of success in the municipal management of public 
utilities in England should not be regarded as necessarily indi- 
cating that the municipal management of the same utilities in 
this country would be followed by a like measure of success.” 

The recent elections in London, and the defeat in Glasgow, dur- 
ing the. past few years of semisocialistic projects like the munici- 
palization of banking, housing, insurance, tailoring, and baking, 
have acted as a decided check on municipal ownership in Great 
Britain. In the latter instance, although Councillors were elected 
favorable to the proposals, two public organizations—the Citizens’ 
Union, and the Rate-Payers’ Federation—succeeded in starting an 
agitation which resulted in defeating the extension of municipaliza- 
tion along the lines proposed. Moreover, it is at least a debatable 
question whether at any time in its history municipalization in 
Great Britain has been as successful as claimed by its adherents. 
Facts are at hand to show that in a very considerable number 
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of instances far better results to the public have been obtained 
under private ownership and management of public utilities—tram- 
ways, gas, water, and electricity—although the private companies 
operate under a“short-term franchise, whereas the franchises of 
the municipalities are unlimited. It is claimed, among other 
things, that the tendency under municipal ownership of tramways 
is to restrict the service to crowded areas, to the detriment of the 
outlying districts. Again, the present movement in Great Britain 
to deprive all municipal employees of the power to vote on account 
of the misuse of political influence indicates a danger which has 
not been sufficiently emphasized by the adherents of municipal 
ownership. 

Referring particularly to the service rendered under municipal 
trading in Great Britain, Walton Clark, one of the members of the 
investigating committee, said, recently, ““My knowledge of the 
question leads me to the conclusion that the cities and citizens of 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham, as well as of the other 
municipalities investigated, are not so well served by their public- 
service trading departments as the cities and citizens of London, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Dublin, and Nor- 
wich, by companies operating similar 
trading industries, and that there is no 
element of blessing in the municipaliza- 
tion in the former cities to compensate 
for the indifferent character of the 
service rendered.” The fact that the 
majority of the committee, comprising 
a number of the leading advocates of 
municipalization in America, should 
practically accept this statement in a 
signed report, making no record of any 
success of municipalization in Great 
Britain, where social and political con- 
ditions are “distinctly favorable, and 
stating, further, that conditions of a 
similarly favorable character do not 
exist in the United States, would seem 
to offer a direct, negative answer to the 
question, “Shall American cities adopt 
municipal ownership of public utilities?” 

While the committee, in set terms, 
takes no such definite position on the 
question of “ general expediency of pub- 
lie or private ownership,” stating that 
it is a “question to be determined by 
each municipality in the light of local 
conditions,” it furnishes a wealth of 
data concerning municipal conditions in 
America and Great Britain from which 
no other conclusion can reasonably be 


Melville E. Ingalls drawn. The experiment of the city of 
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Wheeling, West Virginia, in operating 
a municipal gas-plant offers an example. 
In this city the gas-works are conducted 
by a Board of Gas Trustees, subject to 
appointment and control by the City 
Council. Nominations for the Council are made by direct primaries 
conducted by the executive committees of the party organizations. 
The superintendent of the works is the Republican committeeman 
from ltis ward. While candidates for the Council are not assessed 
for the expenses of the primaries, those who are nominated pay 
their share of the much heavier cost of conducting the election, for 
which an assessment is also levied by the party in power on all - 
office-holders and employees. In practice, this latter assessment is 
deducted from the salaries and wages, and is paid over to the com- 
mittee by the municipal disbursing officers. If a man refuses to 
allow his assessment to be deducted he is promptly “ fired.” 

The assessment on employees of the gas department at the 
election of 1905 was as follows: 

Republican Assessment, Wheeling Gas-Works, 1905.—Superin- 
tendent, $75; engineers, $10; purifiers, $10; secretary, $60; super- 
intendent of electricity, $40; assistant secretary, $15; collector, 
$15; metre-readers, $10; inspectors, $10; two engineers, $10; line- 
men, $15; chargers, $2; lamp-trimmers, $8; twenty-eight other 
employees (each), $5. 

Thus, practically all of the employees of the municipal plant are 
“ politically useful.” It-is partly on account of this fact that the 
superintendent has employed about twenty per cent. more men 
than are needed to do the work; and his appointments are made 
as much as possible to conciliate the Councilmen. In fact, all jobs 
in the gas department are given to adherents of the party in 
power. When the Republicans won the election in 1895 a clean 

(Continued on page 1357.) 
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Ruined Casablanca—the Price that France exacted of the Moors 


THE MOROG€CAN AND HIS INVADER 


By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


fertile state of Morocco, and now the invasion to the south- 

east and the bombardment and sacking of Dar-el-Beida (Casa- 
blanca) have brought war-ships before her whitewashed walls 
and Morocco again before the public eye, with Rais Uli still in 
the field to give a touch of romance to the setting. Little attention, 
however, has been called to the types of men who are doing the 
fighting. 

For many years France has been developing a military machine 
in her North-African colonies comprised of troops particularly 
adapted tc protecting this territory; troops who would not only 
be efficient soldiers, but who would be acclimated to the rugged, 
heated mountain regions of the coast, and able to withstand the 
fierce sun-scorched plains to the south. Four vears ago she had 
in Algeria and Tunisia 60,000 men known as the 19th Corps 
d’Armée of ‘France, under a commander-in-chief with headquarters 
at Algiers. This corps was divided into three divisions commanded 
by generals of division, at Algiers, Constantine, and Oran, .the 
coast town on the Algeria-Morocco boundary. Since then, by 
way of Oran, France has poured company after company of troops 
from Marseilles, to be sent south to take part in border skirmishes 
and to prepare for the eventual invasion of Morocco, and it is 
safe to say that at the present time her military force in Algeria 
and Tunisia probably amounts to nearly 100,000 men. 

Besides the regular French trooper there are the notorious 
Foreign Legion and the picturesque tirailleurs and spahis. Detach- 
ments from all three of these are taking a prominent part in the 
fighting at Casablanca and-in the skirmishes on the southeast 
boundary. 

The Foreign Legion is mainly comprised of deserters from foreign 
armies, and one of its companies at Casablanca is commanded by 
a Japanese captain. 

The tirailleurs are all infantry and are noted for their endur- 
ance and long marches. A native trooper may rise to the rank of 
lieutenant in this force, and to that of a second captain in the 


FX: years France has been weaving her political web over the 


spahis. Spahis were originally organized in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by the Turks as an irregular cavalry on a feudal basis. The 
French spahis started from a nucleus of Turkish spahis serving in 
Algeria at the time of the French conquest. 

The tirailleurs and spahis throughout Algeria and Tunis are 
composed almost entirely of natives under French officers. No one 
will question their courage or fighting ability, but some doubt has 
arisen in the minds of French officers as to the loyalty of these 
troops to the tricolor should it come to pitting them against an 
opposing force of Moroccans who are of their own race and faith, 
fearing, perhaps, an occurrence of a similar nature as the Sepoy 
(spahi) mutiny in India. 

But what of those Arabs and Berbers of the hill country about 
Casablanca who are opposing the combined attack of the French 
and Spaniards by land and sea? These Moroccans are also a 
picturesque and fearless people. Many of them have modern rifles, 
but more have only the old-time flintlock, which is neither a power- 
ful nor an accurate weapon. With these and their broadswords, 
coupled with a courage born of the sons of Allah, they have rushed 
to the attack in the face of a murderous fire, only to be mowed 
down by a literal rain of hail from the machine-guns of the Frank,. 
or to be disorganized by the tearing, ripping explosives from his 
war-ships long before they were able to get within reach of their 
opponents. 

The Morocean cavalry is unorganized in a military sense, and at 
the best can only fight in a primitive way. The Moroccans as a 
whole would play a better game along the lines of a defensive 
guerilla warfare in their rugged mountain fastnesses where infan- 
try alone could work to any advantage, and where skirmish forma- 
tions would be the order of the day. Should a Jehad by any possi- 
bility arise, some hard-fought victories might be accredited to the 
occupants of Al-Mogreb (Land of the Evening). However, this is 
not the day of the Crusades nor of the Saracen conquest, or there 
might be a different story to tell of this invasion of the Frank 
into the land of the Moor. 


The Railway to Casablanca destroyed by Shell Fire of the French Cruisers 
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The Queen Mother and “ Pearl of Sa- 


King Victor Emmanuel II. 


THE RIVAL 


voy,” who has done so much to bridge 
the Gulf between the rival Courts 


Pope Pius X. 


COURTS ROME 


HOW ALTAR AND THRONE IN THE ETERNAL CITY ARE DRAWING 
TOGETHER AFTER A SEPARATION LASTING NEARLY FORTY YEARS 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


F all the cities in the world, Rome is the only one claiming 

to be the capital of two empires and the seat of two gov- 

ernments. And for this reason the nations of the world 

are obliged to make diplomatic arrangements accordingly. 

For nearly forty years now the City of the Seven Hills 

has held in the palaces of the Vatican and Quirinal two rival 

thrones, antique and splendid. The occupant of one is the latest 

of an unbroken line of pontiffs claiming direct descent from St. 

Peter himself. The other is the third sovereign of United Italy, 

whose ancestors for more than eight hundred vears reigned over 
Savoy and Piedmont. 

This amazing state of things, unique in the history of all Christen- 


dom, was brought about shortly after September, 1870, when the 
guns of Victor Emmanuel had breached the city walls near the 
Porta Pia. Then it was that Pius IX. ordered the surrender of the 
city to save bloodshed and the lives of thousands who were ready to 
fight to the death for the person and prerogatives of the Holy 
Father. 

Later on an offer was made to leave the Pope the Leonine City, 
or that portion of Rome on the farther side of the Tiber. Pius IX. 
declined with dignity, withdrew within the hoary walls of his an- 
cient palace, of which St. Peter’s forms a part; and never from that 
day set foot outside the Vatican gardens. Thus it was that the 
Pope-King became the “ Prisoner of the Vatican”; and in 1881 
his casket. was borne mys- 


4 


teriously at midnight across 
the splendid’ city to its tomb 
in San Lorenzo, just outside 
the walls. 

‘the “ Prisoner” tradition 
was carried on by Leo XIII., 
and the present Pontiff, Pius 
X., from the hour of their 
election to the papal throne. 
I may mention here that be- 
fore many months are over 
the casket of Pope Leo will be 
removed from its temporary 
resting-place — the magnifi- 
cent marble sarcophagus in 
St. Peter’s, in which all de- 
ceased popes are laid for a 
certain time—to the stately 
tomb just erected in St. John 
Lateran. 

After the King’s victory it 
was some time before Rome 


capital of United Italy. 
Turin and Florence, both 
former seats of government, 
were suggested; for grave 
doubts were entertained as to 
the possibility of two rival 
thrones and courts dwelling 
together in one city. At all 
events, Victor Emmanuel I. 
and Humbert I. made the 
Quirinal in Rome their formal 
state residence, vastly prefer- 
ring for comfort and privacy 
lovely Monza, the home of the 


house of Savoy, not far from 


Front View of the Vatican Palace. The second Row of Windows on the Right are those of Turin. But since the tragic 


the Pope’s Apartments, The two dark Windows to the Left are those of his private Chapel 
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Monza the house has been 
very little used. 

All the world knows that 
the rival courts were at dag- 
gers drawn for many years; 
a kind of tragi-comedy, with 
each affecting to ignore the 
existence of the other. The 
mere right of conquest could 


never make the house of 
Savoy other’ than _ sheer 
usurpers. in Vatican eyes; 


and the fact that the family 
had from time immemorial 
been devout Catholics was 
said to add to the heinousness 
of their crime. Certainly his 
“excommunication ” weighed 
heavily at times on Victor 
Emmanuel’s mind; and -when 
he lay on his death-bed the 
Pope’s permission had to be 
sought before the last sacra- 
ments could be administered 
to him. One of the cardina!s 
was instantly despatched to 
the King with pardon and 
benediction from the Pontiff 
he had ousted, and who 
barely survived his rival by 
one month! 

On the other hand, both 
the Pope and his Vatican 
court, exercising spiritual do- 
minion the world over, were 
considered by the Quirinal 


and the Roman municipal 
government as mere pre- 
tenders to a _ make-believe 
sovereignty. At the same 
time the “Law of Guaran- 
tees” passed by the last Italian Parliament that sat in Florence 
in 1870 secured the Sovereign Pontiff personal invioclability, royal 
honors throughout the kingdom, and an income of three and a 
quarter million francs. Pius IX. and his two successors have 
steadfastly refused to accept this state allowance. 

Moreover, the “Law of Guarantees” gives the wearer of the 
triple tiara undisturbed possession of the stupendous Vatican 
and its priceless treasures; the Lateran, the Cancellaria, the Villa 
Castel Gandolfo, and all the belongings of these. Strict immunity 
from official interference was likewise secured to his Holiness, as 
well as to the Sacred College and any future councils or con- 
claves. And the pontifical post-office, couriers, and telegraph 
service were likewise held sacred from secular interference. 

And so from 1870 until this hour the brilliant and cosmopolitan 
society of Rome has been divided into “ Blacks” (papal), and 
“ Whites” (royal); and their followers are partisans of the rival 
courts. For many years the two stood sternly aloof from one 
another, equally distinct as the hues which were their badges. 
They never visited one another; and intermarriages between 
“ Blacks ” and “ Whites ” were mésalliances altogether unheard of! 

But the depth and importance of the cleavage were shown by the 
fact that great Powers like Austria-Hungary, France, and Spain 
each accredited two ambassadors to Rome—one to the Holy See, 
the other to the Quirinal. 

But by slow and scarcely perceptible degrees a great change 
has erept over Rome of late; and a visible 


The Main Entrance to the ancient Quirinal Palace, the building of which was begun in 1574 
by Pope Gregory XIII. The Papal Insignia abound in its Interior and Exterior Decorations 


innumerable works of charity. She delights to attend archeological 
and other scientific and religious lectures, at which she may be 
seen seated among cardinals and prelates in searlet and purple— 
a novel sight indeed; for only a few years ago these princes of the 
Church would have shrunk away in horror from her presence. 

Again, last year when the King and Queen went in state to open 
the Milan Exhibition, the cardinal archbishop of that city was 
the very first to greet their Majesties as the royal train rolled 
into the station. Next day his Eminence occupied the place of 
honor. at the King’s right hand at the opening ceremony, while 
Queen Elena stood at the left. 

Not long afterwards great excitement was caused among the 
rival partisans by proclamations enforcing a rule, long disregarded 
that cardinals when travelling were to receive the same honors at 
railroad stations as are paid to princes of the blood, both of Italy 
and of other nations, thereby recognizing them, as of old, as princes 
of the Church indeed. 

Of late, many trifles have shown how things are slowly drifting 
towards permanent peace between the rival courts of Rome. 
have already mentioned the new edict ordering that cardinals 
when travelling should receive royal honors. 

And it is greatly to be hoped that the papal court will accept 
the offer which the King has made of a state funeral to accom: 
pany the casket of the late Pope to the Lateran. It is suggested 
that the streets be lined with government troops, and all royal 
honors be shown to the departed Pontiff. A 
similar offer was made at the time of the trans- 


rapprochement is decidedly in progress. This 
is owing probably, on one side, to the influence 
of the present Pope, who, when Patriarch of 
Venice, was on the most friendly terms with 
the present King, for whom his Holiness has 
the sincerest respect. Important advances on 
the other side were made by _ ex-Queen 
Margherita, the -beloved “ Pearl of Savoy.” 
Her Majesty's deep piety is well known all 
over Italy,g@s well as her energetic interest in 


— 1 lation of Pius LX., but it was refused; and 

tag the consequence was most terrible riots. Noth- 
ing of that kind is to be feared to-day; but all 
Rome feels it will be a pity if the olive branch 
so gracefully proffered should be rejected by 
the Vatican. 

For many years no member of the royal 
family would have been permitted to enter St. 

. (Continued on page 1456.) 


The Chamberlain -in-Chief of the Vatican 
Court, Monsignore Gaetano Bisleti. The most- 
sought-after Man in the Vatican Court 


The Papal Secretary of State to Pope Leo 
XIII., Cardinal Rampolla Tindaro, Arch-Priest 
of St. Peter’s, Statesman and Diplomatist 
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CHAPTER XI 
MART’S VISIT TO HIS SISTER 


ERTHA woke next morning with the sense of weariness and 
desolation still at her heart, but she dressed and went to 
breakfast with Haney at an hour so early that only a few 
who were taking trains were at table. Lucius, with quiet 
insistence upon the importance of his employers, had se- 

cured a place at a window overlooking the Lake, and was glad to see 
his mistress brighten as her eyes swept over the burnished, shore- 
less expanse. 

Haney, still troubled by her languid air and gloomy face, took 
heart, and talked of what Chicago was in the days when he saw 
it, and what it was now. “ People say it don’t improve, but listen! 
When I was here the Palmer House was the newly built wonder 
of the West. The streets were tinkling with bobtail horse-cars, 
and now look at it!” 

Bertha went back to her room still in nerveless and despondent 
mood, not knowing what to do. The Captain proposed the usual 
round. “ We'll take an auto-car and go to the Parks and see the 
Lake Shore Drive and the Potter Palmer Castle. Then we'll go 
down and see where the World’s Fair was. Then we'll see the 
wheat-pit.” 

Lucius, who had been answering the ‘phone in the hall, came 
in at the moment to say, “A lady wishes to speak with Mrs. 
Ilaney.” 

“A lady? Who?” 

“A certain Mrs. Brent—a friend of Miss Franklin’s.” 

sertha’s face darkened. “Oh, I forgot all about her. Miss 
Franklin gave me a letter to her,” she explained, as she went out. 

She had no wish to see Mrs. Brent; on the contrary, she had an 
aversion to seeing or doing anything, but there was something in 
the cool, sweet, quiet voice which came over the line which re- 
minded her of Miss Franklin, and before she realized it she had 
promised to meet her at eleven o'clock. 

Mrs. Brent then added: “I am consumed with desire to see 
vou, for Dor—I mean Miss Franklin, has been writing to me about 
vou, You're just in time to come to a little dinner of mine— 
don’t make any engagement for to-morrow night.” 

Bertha quite gravely answered, “ All right, I'll be"there,” and 


hung ip the receiver, committed to an interview that became for-— 


midablh, now that the familiar quality of the voice had died out 
of her cars. 

“Who was it?” asked the Captain. 

“A friend of Miss Franklin’s: sounds just like her voice, but 
I think she’s only a cousin. She wants to see me, and I’ve promised 
to be here at eleven.” 

The Captain looked a little disappointed. ‘“ Well, we can take 
a spin up the Lake. Lucius, go get a cart, and we'll. go.” 

“ There’s an auto-car at the door now, sir. I ordered it half 
an hour ago.” ; 

The gambler looked at him humorously. 
reader.” 

A tap on the door called the man out, and when he returned 
hey bore a telegram. “ For you, Captain,” he said, presenting it 
on the server. 

The gambler took it with sudden apprehension in his face. “I 
hope there’s no trouble at the mine,” he muttered. 

Bertha, leaning over his shoulder, read it first. 
Ben!” she called, joyously. “ Ain’t it just like him?” 

It was from Ben, and seemed a little bit foolish to Haney. 


“Ye must be a mind- 


“It’s from 


All well here. Have a good time. 


* Just to say hello! 
FORDYCE.” 

To Bertha it made all the difference between sunshine and 
shadow. She thrilled to it as if it had been a voice. “ He knew 
I'd be homesick. and so he sent this to cheer me up,” and in this 
she was right. Her shoulders lifted, and her face cleared. “ Come, 
on, Captain, if we’re going.” 

He perceived her change of manner, but did not attach it to 
Fordyce’s message, but rather to the approaching - meeting with 
Mrs. Brent. 


As Bertha came down the elevator, men in buttons attended her, 
to the door and turned her over to still other uniformed attend- ~ 


ants who were fain to help her into her auto, for Lucius had 
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managed to convey to the hotel a proper sense of his employer's 
money value. He himself was always close to his master’s side, 
for lately Haney had taken to stumbling at unexpected moments, 
and his increasing bulk made him less agile. 

A thrill of delight, of elation, ran through the young wife as 
she glanced up and down Chicago’s proudest avenue. It conformed 
to ier notion of a city. The level park flooded with spring sun- 
shine was walled on the west by massive buildings, while to thre 
east stretched the shining Lake. From here the city seemed truly 
cosmopolitan. It had dignity and grace, and to the girl from 
Sibley Junction was completely satisfying, almost fnspiring. 

It was uplifting, also, to be attended to a splendid auto-car by 
a throng of willing servants, and to feel that the passers-by were 
all envying her air of careless ease. Bertha forgot her home- 
sickness, and took her seat in the spirit of one who is determined 
to have the worth of her money—for this time, anyhow—and thie 
passers-by, if they had any definite notion, probably: said: “ There 
goes a rich old cattle-king and his pretty daughter. It’s. money 
that makes the ‘mobile go.” 

She held to this pose for half an hour, while they threaded the 
tumult of Wabash Avenue, and, crossing the river, swept up the 
Lake Shore Drive: but the Lake filled her with other thoughts. 
“1 wish we had this at the Springs,” she said. “ This is fine!” | 

“We have our share,” answered he. “If we had this at our 
door there wouldn’t be annything left to go to.” 

They whizzed through the Park and down another avenue into 
the thick tangle of traffic—which scared them both—and so back 
to the hotel, the Captain saying: “My! my! but she has grown. 
‘Tis twenty years since I saw it last.” 

In some strange way Bertha had drawn courage, resolution. 
pride, and ambition from what she saw on this short ride. That 
she was in a ear, and able to pay for it, was in itself a marvellous 
distinction. She thought of what she would have been—as a 
“round-tripper” from Sibley Junction, lost in this swarming 
spread of human life. She was always doing sums in her head 
now, thus: “Suppose our excursion does cost twenty dollars per . 
day—that’s only one hundred and fifty per week—six hundred per 
month, and our iricome is ten times that, and more.” She could 
not rise above the habit of calculation, but she was rising above 
the fear of debt. 

She met her visitor with something of this mood in her man- 
ner, but was instantly softened and won by Mrs. Brent’s greeting. 
She did not in the least resemble Miss Franklin in appearance. 
but her voice was wonderfully the same. Her eyes were wide, her 
brow serene, and her lips smiling. 

“Why, you’re a child!” she said. 
didn’t tell me that.” 

Bertha . stiffened a little, and Mrs, Brent laughingly added: 
“ Please don’t be offended—my friends all say I am distressingly 
frank—and I am really surprised,” and then her manner became 
so winning that before the Western girl realized it she had given 
her consent to join a dinner party the following night. ‘“ Come 
early, for we are to go to the theatre afterwards. I'll have some 
of the other University people in to see you. Miss Franklin has 
made them all eager to meet you.” 

Bertha had a dim perception that this eagerness to mect her 
was curiosity, but her lovalty to her teacher and the charm of 
her visitor kept her from openly rebelling. 

The Captain was not so easily persuaded. “’Tis poor business 
for me,” he said. “ Time was when I went to bed like a wolf— 
when the time served; but now I’m as regular to me couch as a 
one-legged duck. However, to keep me wife in tune, I go or 
come, as the case may be.” 

Mrs. Brent did not attempt to be funny with this wounded 
bear, and they parted very good friends. 

Haney was looking over a list of names and addresses which 
Lucius had brought to him, and as Bertha returned he put his 
finger on one and said: “TI believe, on me soul, that this. Patrick 
MeArdle is me second sister’s husband. ‘ Patrick McArdle, pat- 
tern-maker.’ Sure. Charles said he Was in a stove foundry. ‘Tis 
over on the west side, Lucius says-—how would it do to slide over 
and see?” 

“I’m agreeable,” she carelessly answered, het mind full of Mrs. 
Brent and the dinner. 

‘us interposed a word. “It’s a very poor neighborhood, 
in; we can’t hardly get to it with a machine.” 


“A mere babe—Dorothy 
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“ Well, then, we'll drive. I want to make a stab at finding me 
sister, annyhow.” 

Iucius submitted, but plainly disapproved of the whole con- 
nection. On the way Haney talked of his sister Fanny. “ She 
was a bouncing, jolly-tempered girl, always down at the heels, 
hut good to me. She was two years older and was mother’s 
main guy, as the sailors say. She was fairly industrious, though 
none of us ever worked just for the fun of it. Fan married ail 
the other girls off to saloon-keepers or aldermen, and then ended 
up by takin’ a man far older than herself, who was not very 
strong. and not very smart. He makes patterns in sand for the 
leaves and acorns you see in stove doors. For all we know, he may 
have made them that’s on your own range at home.” 

The mention of that range brought to Bertha’s mind a picture 
of her lovely kitchen, so light and bright and shining—and an- 
other sudden spasm of home-sickness and doubt seized her. “ We 
had no business to come away and leave that house and all our 
nice things in it.” 

“Miss Franklin will see after it.” 

“But how can she? She’s gone nearly all day—and, besides, 
she’s not up to house-keeping—it ain’t her line. I feel like 
going right back this minute.” 

This teeling of dismay was increased by the glimpses of the 
grimy West City, into which they were plunging every moment 
deeper. After leaving the asphalt pavement the noise increased 
till they were unable to make each other hear without shouting, 
and so they’ sat in silence while the driver turned corners and 
dodged carts and cars—till at last he turned abruptly into a side 
street, and, driving slowly along over a rotting block pavement, 
drew up before a small two-story frame house—a relic of the old- 
time West Chicago. 

The street was full of children, who all stopped their play 
to stare at this carriage, especially impressed by Lucius, who sat 
very erect on the seat beside the driver, resolutely doing a very 
disagreeable duty. At the door he got down and said, “ Now, 
Captain, you give me a pointer or two, and I'll find out whether 
this is your MeArdle or not.” 

“ Just ask if Mrs. McArdle was Fanny Haney, of Troy—that ‘Il 
cover the specification,” he answered. 

By this time a large, fair-haired, slovenly woman had opened 
the door, and with truculent voice called out, “ Who do you want 
to find?” 

“Fan Haney, of Troy,” answered the Captain. 

“That’s me,” the woman retorted. 

’ “Well, you’re the person. Consider yourself under arrest,” 
said Haney, as he began to clamber out of the carriage, assisted 
by the devoted Lu- 
clus. 

The woman stared 
a moment, then a 
slow grin developed 
on her face, so like 
to Haney’s own that 
Bertha knew the lost 
sister was found. 

Haney said, “ Well, 
Fan, ve’re the same 
old sloven ye were 
when I used to kick 
your shins in Troy.” 

“Mart Haney, by 
the piper!” she ex- 
claimed,- wiping her 
lips and hands in 
anticipation of a 
caress. “ Where did 
ve borry the funeral 
wagon?” 

tle shook her hand 
—the kiss was out of 
his inclination — and 
said, in the same 
mockery: “A _ friend 
of mine died the “day, 
and I broke out of 
the procession to pay 

eall. Divil a bit 
the dead man cares.” 

“Who's with you 
in the carriage?” 

“ Mrs. Haney.” 

“Yes it is!” 

“Sure thing!” 

“She’s too young 
and pretty—and, 
Mart, ye’re lame— 
and, holy _ saints, 
man, ye look old! I 
wouldn’t have known 
ve but fer the mouth 
and eves. Ye have 
the same old grin.” 

“So have you.” 

“I get little chance 
to practise in these 
days.” 

~ oe 
here.” 

‘But how camo ye 
hurt ?” 


same 


“A felly with a grievance poured a load of buckshot into me, 
and one of them lodged in me spine, so they say.” 

She clicked her tongue in ready sympathy. “ Dear, dear! 
But come in and sit ye down—ask yer girl to come in— I'm 
not perticular.” 

“ She’s me lawful wife,” he said. 

And his tone changed her into something like sweetness and 
dignity. “Go ye in, Mart, I'll fetch her.” 

As the young wife sat in her carriage before this wretched little 
home and watched that slatternly sister of her husband approach 
she rose on a wave of self-appreciation. Haney lost in dignity 
and power by this association. For the first time in her life 
the girl acknowledged a fixed difference between her blood and 
that of Mart Haney. She was disgusted and ashamed as Mrs. 
McArdle, coming to the carriage side, said, bluffly, “Tis a poor 
parlor § have, Mrs. Haney, but if yell light out and come in I'll 
send for Pat. He'll be wantin’ to see ye both.” 

fertha would have given a good deal to have avoided this 
visit, but seeing no way of escape she stepped from the carriage 
under the keen scrutiny of her hostess, and walked up the rickety 
steps with something of the same squeamish care she would have 
shown on entering a cow-barn. 

“ Here, Benny!” called Mrs. MeArdle. 
tell him me brother Mart has come, and to hurry home. 
ye now!” 

The poverty of this city workingman’s home was plain to 
Bertha. It struck in upon her with the greater power by reason 
of her six months of luxury. It was not a dirty home, but it was 
cluttered and haphazard. The old wooden chairs were worn with 
scouring, but littered with children’s rags of clothing. The smell 
of boiling cabbage was in the air, for dinner-time was nigh. 
There were three rooms on the ground-floor, and one of these 
was living-reom and dining-room, the other the kitchen, and a 
small bedroom showed through an open door. For all its disor- 
der it gave out a familiar odor of homeliness which profoundly 
moved Haney. 

Bertha, sitting there in rich new garments, looked as alien to 
the scene as any fine lady visiting among the slums. She was 
struggling, too, between disgust of her sister-in-law’s slovenly 
house and untidy dress and the good-humor, tender sentiment, and 
innate motherliness of her nature. There was charm in her voice 
and in her big gray eyes. Irish to the core, she could storm at 
one child and coo with another an instant later. She was like 
Mart, or rather Mart became every moment more of her kind and 
less of the bold and remorseless gambler he had once seemed to be. 
The deeper they dug into the past the more of his essential 
kinship to this woman 
he discovered. He 
greeted her children 
with kindly interest, 
leaving a dollar in 
each chubby dirty fist, 
and when MeArdle 
came into’ the room 
Fan had quite gotten 
over her awe of 
Bertha’s fine clothes. 

MeArdle was a 
small bent man, with 
black beard and a 
serious face and big 
dreamy eyes. He 
looked like a wonder- 
ing, rather cautious 
animal as he came 
in. He wore a cheap 
gray suit and a cellu- 
loid collar, and was 
as careless in his way 
as his wife. It was 
plain that he was 
gentle, absent-minded, 
and industrious. 

He listened to all 
the explanatiens in 
silence, inwardly di- 
gesting all that his 
wife told him, then 
shook hands, _ still 
without a word, and 
when all these pre- 
liminaries were over 
he laid his hat aside 
and ran his fingers 
through his thin hair 
with a perplexed and 
troubled gesture, then 
asked, _irrelevantly, 
“How’s the weather 
out there?” 

Nobedy saw the 
humor of this but his 
wife, who explained, 
“Pat is a fiend on 
the weather. Ile was 
raised on a farm, ye 
see, and he can't get 
over it. I say to him 
what difference does 
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weather make to you 
that’s under a_ roof 
all day. but divil a 
change does it make 
in him. The _ first 
thing in the morn- 
ing he turns to the 
weather report.” 

MeArdle’s eyes 
showed traces of a 
smile. “ If it weren't 
for the papers and 
the weather reports 
me «days would be 
alike. But sit by,” 
he added, hospitably, 
waving his hand 
toward the table, on 
which the dinner was 
steaming. 

They were all draw- 
ing up to the board 
when a puffing and 
blowing elatter 
of feet announced, the 
inrushing of some as- 
saulting horde. of 
savages, and three 
boys and a girl, all 
the way from twelve 
to sixteen, burst into 
the room. ; 
Not the mother’s 
shrill whooping, ,but 
the sight of the 
strange guests, turned 
them into stone. The 
carriage outside had 
filled them with wild 
alarms, but the sight 
of their parents alive 
and entertaining 
guests of shining 
quality was almost as 


satisfyingly unusual 
as a death and 
funeral. 


They were a noisy, 
hearty throng, and 
Bertha felt her heart 
go out to poor Pat- 
ri¢k MeArdle, who 
sat amid the uproar, 


CHAPTER XII 
A DINNER AND A PLAY 


Lucius seemed to 
know the city very 
well, and to have a 
list of its principal 
citizens in his 
memory. He knew the 
best places to shop, 
and the selectest res- 
taurants and cafés. 
and Bertha soon 
came to ask his ad- 
vice about other and 
more intimate affairs. 
She showed him Mrs. 
Brent’s card, and ex- 
plained that they 
were going out there 
to dinner. 

“I know the local- 
ity,” he said, much 
impressed, “and 
think [ know the 
house. It’s likely to 
be quietly swell, and 
you'd better wear your 
best gown.” 

“The black dress,” 
said Haney, who was 
a deeply concerned 
witness. “ I like it.” 

Lucius was respect- 
ful but firm. “ You 
are very well in that. 
but if I were you I'd 
have a new gown— 
vou'll need it. 
know just the sales- 
lady to fit you out.” 

“But only 
worn the black dress 
once!” she exclaimed, 
in dismay. 

Lucius explained 
that people who went 
out much in the city 
made a point of not 
wearing the same 
gown in the same 
circle a second time. 
“And as you only 
have two presentable 
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— sce By this time a large, fair-haired, slovenly woman had opened the door, evening gowns, you 
and with truculent voice called out, do you want to find? certainly need ‘an- 
other.” 


wonder he was old be- 

fore his time. Slowly her antipathy died out. She began to 
find excuses even for the mother. To feed such a herd of little 
pigs and calves, even out of wooden troughs, which require much 
labor; to keep them buttoned, combed, and fit for school was an 
ore task. ‘“ Mart must help these folks,’ she said to her- 
self. 

McArdle said not one word during the meal, and Bertha could see 
that his family did not expect him to do more than answer a plain 
question—indeed, the children created a hubbub that quite cut off 
any connected intercourse, and Fan, with a grin of despair, at last 
said, “ They'll be gorged in a few minutes, and then we'll have 
peace.” 

“This is what lack of money means,” Bertha was thinking, and 
her house, her automobile, her horses, became at the moment as 
priceless, as remote as crown jewels and papal palaces. Then con- 
versely she grew to a larger conception of the possibilities which 
lay in sixty thousand dollars a year.- Not only did it lift her and 
all hers above the heat and mire and distress of the world of toil, 
it made it possible to help others, like the McArdles. 

Swiftly the children filled their stomachs, and, seizing each a 
piece of bread and meat, withdrew, leaving the old folks and their 
guests in peace. 

Thereupon McArdle, taking a pipe from his pocket and knocking 
it absent-mindedly on the seat of the ehair, said, dryly, “ Now that 
we can hear ourselves think, let’s hear it all over again. Who air 
ye and why air ye here?” 

Being told a second time that this was his brother-in-law, a miner 
from Colorado, he shook hands all over again, and accepted Mart’s 
cigar with careful fingers, as if fearing to drop and break the 
precious thing. 

Bertha said, “I think we'd better be going, Captain, our car- 
riage is outside.” 

“Come again if ye find time,” called Fan, as they went down 
the steps. 

McArdle with his cigar in his hand waved it in a sign of parting, 
and so they closed their visit to the McArdles. 

Mart turned to his silent and thoughtful wife and said, with a 
great deal of meaning in his voice, “ Well, now, what do you think 
of that for a fine litter of pups?” 

“ They seem hearty.” 

“ They do; ‘tis on such that the future of the raypubliec rests.” 
And then he said, “ Sure, Bertie, it gripped me heart to see the 
mother’s old chair.” 


Haney joined in emphatically. “Sure thing! What’s the good 
of money if you don’t use it to buy things?” 

Tremulous with the excitement of it, she went with the Captain 
to several of the largest and most sumptuous establishments in 
the city, and Lucius, who went along, ostensibly to be of service to 
his master, was of the greatest service to his mistress—he was 
so quiet, so unobtrusive, so thoroughly the footman in appearance ; 
so helpful and so masterful, in fact. A faint shake of his head, 
a nod, a gesture decided momentous questions. 

The girl, sitting there with these scurrying clerks and_sales- 
women about her, had a return of her bewilderment and doubt. 
“Can it be true that I can have these cloaks and hats?” she 
asked herself. What was the magic that had made her lightest 
wish realizable? When a delicious cloak fell round her shoulders, 
and she looked in the glass at the tall figure there, she glowed 
with pride. 

While the women were making measurements for some slight 
alterations, Lucius said: “It would be nice if you decided on tha 
automobile, and took Mrs. Haney to the dinner in it.” 4 

Haney’s face lighted up. “I will! ‘Sh! not a word; we'll : 
prise her.” 

“If you don’t mind, I’ll hustle up a footman’s livery.” 

“So do. Anything goes—for her, Lucius.” 

Bertha thought she had already rubbed the side of her wonder- 
ful lamp to a polish, but under the almost hypnotic spell of her 
West-Indian attendant she bought shoes, hats, hosiery, and toilet 
articles, till her room looked “ like Christmas morning,” as Haney 
said, and yet there was little that could be called foolish or 
frippery. She wore little jewelry, having resisted Haney’s attempt 
to load her with rings and necklaces. Miss Franklin had im- 
pressed upon her the need of being “ simple.” 

When she put on her dinner dress and faced him, Mart Haney 
was humbled to earth. “Sure, ve’re beautiful as an angel, 
acushla!” he said, as if addressing a saint. And as she swept 
before the tall glass and saw he radiant self therein, she asked. 
“* Am I the clerk of the Golden F sle?” Then she thought of Ben, 
and her face flamed with lovely color. “I wish he could see me 
now,” she thought. 

Miss Franklin, in writing to her friend, Mrs. Brent, had said: 
“In a sense the Haneys are ‘impossible.’ He is an ex-gambler, 
and she is the daughter of a woman who kept a miners’ boarding- 
house in the mountains. But this sounds worse than it really 
is. I like the Captain. Whatever he was in the days before his 
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accident 1 don’t know—they say he was a terror. But when I 
entered the family he was as he is now, a pathetic figure. He isn’t 
really old, but he is crippled and takes it very hard. He is 

kindness itself to his wife and to every one round him, and will 
be grateful for anything you do for him. Bertha is young, but 
maturing very rapidly, and there’s no telling where she will stop. 

She’s been studying with me, and I’ve told her you will advise 
her while she’s in Chicago. You needn’t go far with her if you 
don’t want to. The Hallidays and Voughts won’t mind the back 
pages of the Haney history, and you needn’t say anything about the 
Captain’s career if you don’t want to. He’s a big mine-owner now, 
and is out of the gambling and saloon business altogether. Bertha 
is perfectly eligible in herself; and as many of us started on 
farms or poor little villages, we can’t afford to take on any airs 
over her. She’s of good parentage and as true as steel. She likes 
the Captain and is devoted to him.” 

Dr. Brent was not connected with the University, but his wife's 
brother had been a student there, and was now an instructor in one 
of the scientific departments, and Mrs. Brent’s charm of manner 
and the doctor’s easy-going hospitality made their fine little Ken- 
wood home the centre of a certajn intellectual Bohemia on the 
borders of the institution, and the “artistic gang” occasionally 
met and genially interfused with the professors round the big 
Brent fireplace. 

Mrs. Brent was known as “ the audacious hostess,” because she 
was not afraid to invite anybody who interested her. ‘ You take 
your reputation in your hands,” her friends often said to those 
about to make their first call. “ You may meet an actor from New 
York or a stone-mason from the West Side; one never knows.” 
Their house was an adaptation of the “ Mission style” of Cali- 
fornia, and possessed one big room on the first floor which their 
friends called Congress Hall. 

Miss Franklin was certain that this circle would enjoy : the 
Captain once he became at ease, and she really hoped Mrs. Brent 
would “advise the girl,” and, as she put it, “ help her to get at 
the pleasant side of Chicago. She’s very rich and she’s intelligent, 
but she is very raw. She’s very like a boy, but she’s worth while. 
She wanted me to come with her, but I could only have done so by 
giving up here and going as her companion, and that I’m not ready 
to do—at present.” 

After carefully considering all these points, Mrs. Brent ‘phoned 
to a few of her friends, being careful to explain that Dorothy 
Franklin had sent her “ some fleecy specimens of Colorado society,” 
and that she was asking a few of “the bold and fearless” among 
her set to meet them. 

“Who are the guests of honor?” she was asked by each favored 
one. Each received the same reply. 

“ Marshall Haney, the gambler prince of Cripple Creek, and his 
bride, Deadshot Nell, biscuit shooter, at Honey Gulch.” 

Honest ?” 

“ Hope to die!” 

“It’s too good to be true! 
quiet game after dinner?” 

“Ah, no, that would be too cruel—to Captain Haney. No, we 
go to the theatre—so be on hand at 7 P.M. sharp.” 

In this way she prepared her friends to be surprised by Bertha’s 
good looks and the Captain’s tame and courteous manner, but was 
herself soundly jarred when her “wild West people” came up 
to the door in an auto-car that must have cost five or six thousand 
dollars, and when a colored footman in bottle-green uniform 
leaped out to open the door for them. (It was Lucius in his 
new suit. He was playing all the parts.) 

Brent, with a comical look at his wife, remarked: “I suppose 
this in in lieu of bronchos?” 

“They are branching out!” she gasped. “ And see her clothes!” 

She might well exclaim, for as Bertha got out of her car in a long 
cloak, her head bare and her pretty dress showing, she did not in the 
least resemble the picture Miss Franklin had drawn; neither did 
she resemble the demure, almost sullen, girl she had met in the hotel. 
Part of their outfitting was due to Lucius. Her cloak was new 
(like the auto-car), and so were his own regimentals. He knew 
the region in which the Brents lived, and had urged his employ- 
ers to go in proper style. 

The Captain, too, for the second time in his life, wore evening 
dress, but clung to his sombrero—so that he looked like a Ten- 
nessee Congressman at the Inaugural Ball as he came slowly up 
the short walk to the door, and Mrs. Brent regretted that all her 
— were not present to take the shock with herself and the 
doetor. 

The maid at the door, who knew nothing of the wild reputation 
of the Haneys, guided them up-stairs to their vemnediivn doumina 
rooms, and helped to remove their wraps so expeditiously that they 
were on their way back down to the first floor before any other 
guests arrived. Bertha was delighted but not awed by the fine 
room into which they were ushered, for her own house was so 
much larger and more splendid. She had grown accustomed to 
nis things. It was the tasteful beauty of the room that moved 
ier, 

In the side of the room a big, plain brick fireplace was filled 
with a .ecrackling fire, and in the light of it stood her host and 
hostess. Bertha was glad to find them alone—she had expected to 
lace a roomful of people. She mwas not attracted to Dr. Brent, 
and remained so coldly restrai.,d that he was quité baffled, and 
turned away to the Captain, who sought the fire, saying: “ This 
looks good. I feel the cold now. I don’t know why I should.” 

po opened the way to a very confidential talk on wounds 
and diet. 

Bertha, wearing an entirely new gown of pale-blue, looked 
every young and sweet, and the eager guests were sadly disappointed 
in her—that is to say, the ladies were—the men seemed quite 


Of course I'll come. Do we have a 


content with her as she was. They took the whole “ biscuit shooter ” 
description to be a piece of fooling on Mrs. Brent’s part; and as 
they had no time after dinner to get the Captain started, they 
remained quite convinced that he too had been malinged in their 
hostess’s description. 

As a result, Mrs. Brent and her other guests were forced to do 
the talking, for Bertha had not’only, warned the Captain against 
reminiscence, but had determined to keep a tight hold on her 
own tongue; and though she listened with the alertness of a bird, 
she answered only in curt phrase—making “ ves” and “no” do 
their full duty. She perceived that the people round her were of 
intellectual cempanionship to the Crego and Congdon circles, just 
as Moss and his group were related to Congdon, and these young 
men, so easy and gracetul of manner, reminded her of Ben. They 
were none of them entirely strange to her, and yet she dimly appre- 
hended something unecomplimentary veiled beneath their polite re- 
gard. She did not entirely trust them—not even her host. In- 
deed, she liked Mrs. Brent less than at their first meeting at 
the hotel. 

The dinner was rather hurried, and they would have been late 

had it not been for Haney’s new auto-car, which carried six and 
made two trips to the station unnecessary. It was fine to see 
the Captain put the new car at the disposal of his hostess. “I 
told Lucius to wait,” he boasted; “I thought we might need the 
car.” 
, Dr. Brent succeeded in drawing his pretty guest into conver- 
sation by remarking on the Captain’s color. “ He’s feeding im- 
properly, if you don’t mind my saying so. He's putting on weight, 
he tells me, but feels cold and nerveless. Cut him down on 
Starchy foods. How long is it since he was hurt?” 

“ About eight months.” 

“Must have been a tearing beast of an accident to wring a 
man of his frame.” 

“It was; tore his whole side to pieces.” 

“ M!—Who put him together—Steele, of Denver?” 

“ No, a man in Cripple.” 

‘Sure he was the right man?” 

“He was the best I could get.” 

“You arouse my professional egotism. Id like to examine 
the Captain, if you don’t object—not for any fee, you understand ; 
but a fellow of his build and years—he tells me he’s only forty- 
five—” 

Only forty-five! thought the girl. What strange ideas these older 
people have. And Ben was twenty-six, yet he seemed so much 
older and wiser. Just what the doctor said afterward she 
didn’t hear, for she was thinking of the swift, wide are of change 
through which her mind had swung from the time when Marshall 
Haney first came to Sibley—so grand of stride, so erect, so pow- 
erful; he too seemed young then. Now he was old—old and feeble 
—a man to be advised, protected, humored. She dimly understood, 
tco, that corresponding change had come to her—that she was tar 
away from the girl who stood behind the counter and defended 
herself against the coarse and brutal love-making of the bummers 
and drummers among her patrons—and yet she was the same, after 
all. “I’ve not changed as much as he has.” She enjoyed the 
gayety and beauty of her companions, it was.all so grateful to 
her eyes and ears. But she said little, being so busy with her 
problem. 

The play that night appalled her by its fury of passion, its 
mockery of woman, its cynical disbelief in man. With startling 
abruptness, and in most colloquial method, it delineated the be- 
ginning of a young wife’s wrongdoing; and when the lover caught 
the innocent, ensnared woman to his bosom, a flaming sword 
seemed to have been plunged into Bertha’s own bosom. She 
quivered and flushed; and when the actress displayed the awak- 
ened conscience of the erring one, putting into words as well as 
into facial expression her feeling of guilt and remorse, the girt- 
wife in the box shrank and whitened, her big eyes fixed upon the 
sobbing, suffering character before her—defending herself against 
the dramatist as against an enemy. He was a liar! There was 
no wrong in Ben’s kiss, and no remorse in her own heart as she 
remembered the caress. “ Even if he loves me—that doesn't make 
him horrible.” 

Afterward, Mrs. Brent proposed that they go to a German 
restaurant and have some beer and skittles, but this struck harshly 
on Bertha, who still palpitated with the passion of the play. 
“T reckon we'd better not. The Captain is pretty tired, and if 
you don’t mind we'll quit now.” 

Without saying “ We had a lovely time,” she shook hands all 
round, and taking the Captain’s arm moved off into the street, 
leaving her hostess a little uneasy and wholly perplexed. Her 
joke about the Captain and his wife had (as her husband ex- 
pressed it) “ queered the whole party.” 

“ But how did she know?” 

“ She’s a good deal sharper than you gave her credit for being.” 
he replied. “ You Easterners never can learn to take diamonds 
in the rough.” 

The girl’s mind was in tumult, and she wanted to be alone. The 
Captain irritated her. She refused to talk about the play or the 
dinner, and turning him over to Lucius, went at once to her own 
bed, profoundly stirred. Thus far she had not attempted to closely 
analyze her relationship to Marshall Haney. He had been to her 
a good friend rather than a husband—a companion who needed 
her, and who had given her everything she asked for. Keenly 
forward, almost precocious on the caleulative side, she had re- 
mained singularly untroubled on the emotional side. She knew 
certain problems existed in the world; she was mentally aware of 
temptations, but she had never really felt them. Now all at 

(Continued on page 1358.) 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A BROOKLYN THEATRE 


TUE REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAT OF MOVING THE MONTAUK THEATRE IN BROOKLYN FORTY-FIVE FEET BACKWARD FROM ITS 
FOUNDATIONS, TURN IT HALF AROUND, AND TIEN SLIDE IT AT A RIGHT ANGLE SIXTY-FIVE FEET MORE TO FRONT ON ANOTHER 
STREET, HAS NOT ONLY AROUSED THE INTEREST OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS, BUT VIVIDLY RECALLED THE STRANGE CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHICH PREFACED TIIE FEAT. BRIEFLY, IN ORDER TO EXTEND AN AVENUE THE CITY PURCHASED THE BUILDING AND SITE AT 
A VALUATION OF $230,000 FOR THE STRUCTURE ALONE. THEN THE BUILDING WAS BOUGIIT For $11,500 BY A COMPANY, THE VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF WHICH WAS TREASURER OF THE THEATRE. THE PRICE THE CITY PAID FOR THE PROPERTY WAS THE SUBJECT OF MUCH 
CRITICAL COMMENT. THE COST OF THE MOVING WAS $75,000, WHICH, WITH THE PURCHASE PRICE, GAVE THE COMPANY A $230,000 
BUILDING FOR $386,500 
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, THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ACTOR, WHO DIED AT NEW LONDON 


MR. MANSFIELD’S DEATH, 
LONG REFUSED TO TAKE A NEEDED REST. 
STAGE. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH TO THE RIGHT SHOWS HIM AS 


WHICH OCCURRED ON AUGUST 30, WAS DUE, PRIMARILY, TQ NERVOUS BREAKDOWN FROM OVERWORK, 
HE WAS CONSIDERED AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH THE GREATEST ACTOR UPON THE AMERICAN 
“A PARISIAN ROMANCE,” 


“BARON CHEVRIAL,” IN 


AS HE 


HIS MASTERPIECE 


Wireless System for Army 
and Navy 


Strike of Telegraphers suggests extensive 
Plans. Troops and Fleets directed 
without Wires 


THE recent strike of the telegraph. opera- 
tors has suggested what an embarrassing 
situation this country would be placed in 
in case, a strike of national magnitude 
should come on the eve of or during a pos- 
sible military and naval conflict, both at 
home and abroad. 

The officials of the Navy Department at 
Washington are expressing much satisfac- 
tion over the development. of the wireless 
telegraph communication, and the fact that 
they will not be seriously handicapped in 
the despatch of messages, even if the com- 
mercial lines of the country should be en- 
tirely tied up. 

The strike has, however, served to em- 
phasize to: both army and navy officers the 
necessity for a complete and satisfactory 
wireless system in th branches of the 
service, and already the Bureau of Equip- 
ment of the Navy Department has taken 
up the wireless problems with renewed en- 
ergy. 
partment has been led to figure on a scheme 
tor general wireless equipment for the army 
in the event of a general tie-up or in case 
of military operations. 

That the day. of the wireless telegraph 
system is an assured fact has been evi- 
denced by the great number of cases where 
the wireless has been brought into play 
when the telegraph and cable wires have 
either failed or broken. The cases of the 
earthquake in Jamaica and other well- 
known calamities bear out. this statement. 

Spurred to renewed activity by the recent 
strike, the Navy Department will at once 
set about installing wireless apparatus on 
« number of cruisers and gunboats of both 
fleets that are not already thus equipped. 
Every battleship and all of the newer cruis- 
ers and many of the older ones are 


equipped, and it will only be a matter of 
a few weeks when every fighting ship of 
the navy, as well as the flagship of every 
torpedo flotilla, will have a wireless appa- 
ratus. The installation of the wireless 
system is to be part of the ceed equip- 
ment on all the new vessels. 

The navy already is so well equipped 
that the entire Atlantic fleet could be di- 
rected from the Navy Department, and by 
forming a chain of ships by way of Pana- 
ma, the entire Pacific fleet, including the 
squadrons on the American and Asiatic 
sides, could be in communication with 
Washington. For nearly two years it has 
been possible to exchange messages with 
satisfaction between Portland, Maine, and 
Colon and Guantanamo, but in relays. 

The Signal Corps of the Army has al- 
ready begun to install the wireless system 
on our army transports, with great success. 
Messages have recently been exchanged be- 
tween transports passing on the Pacific, a 
distance of 600 miles having been covered 
at a time. The army will not only proceed 
to equip every transport, but it is expected 
that the joint board of the army and navy, 
acting on the suggestions made by signal 
and equipment officers, recommend the co- 


_ operation between the army and navy in 
The Signal Office of the War De- | 


perfecting a wireless system. 

This system will include the establish- 
ment of a station at Havana, which would 
operate between Guantanamo and Key 
West, and with warships and transports, a 
wireless station at each end of the Panama 
Canal, and another at some point up the 

Jacifie coast, probably at Magdalena Bay. 
The Navy Department have already de- 
cided to erect stations at San Diego and 
Santa Barbara, and there are at the pres- 
ent time stations at Mare Island and Brem- 
erton navy yards. 

At the same time the officials of the War 
Department have been figuring on the es- 
tablishment of a chain of wireless stations 
across the continent, from Washington to 


‘ army posts at Governor’s Island, and up 


the coast, and at the more important posts 
through the West to the Presidio. 
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When Susan Laughed 


“ A THOUSAND dollars, sir, for you, 
If you can make our Sober Sue 
Give up one single hearty laugh 
With any bit of spoken chaff.” 
Thus spoke the manager to me, 
And that is why I tried, you see. 


“ Madame,” said I, to start the score, 
“ When is a front door not a door? 
She gazed at me, her thoughts afar, 
The while I said, “ When it’s a jar.” 
Perhaps she thought that I was daft; 
At any rate, she never laughed. 


“Dear Sue,” said I, “I s’pose you know 
What ‘Teddy said some time ago, 

That in one thing he sure was firm, 

He would not take another term?” 

She laughed not, but I did espy 

A little twinkle in her eye. 


I tried again. ‘“ Madame.” I said, 
“ Bill Bryan says that silver’s dead, 
And only one thing’s sure to live— 
The Refereninitiative!” 

I am not sure, but I believe 

The lady giggled in her sleeve. 


“T tell you what,” said I to Sue. 

* Perhaps you’ve heard of C. Depew 

And Tommy Platt—” I went it blind. 

“ You know they’ve both of them resigned?” 
The lady her position switched, 

And I would swear her lips they twitched. 


I paused and thought a while, and then 
Went at the parlous task again. 

“ A writer on the Boston Chalk 

Avers that Lawson will not talk.” 

1 thought it worked as I had planned— 
She hid her-mouth behind her hand. 


“Go on; you haven’t done it yet,” 
Her agent said, to my regret. 
“ All right,” said I, and on I went. 
“When Fairbanks is our President—” 
And that was all the far I got. 
They paid the thousand on the spot. 

JOuN KENDRICK BANGS. 


RICHARD MANSFIEL Di 
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THE RIVAL COURTS 


OF ROME 


(Continued from page 1349) 


Peter’s, but of late Queen Elena’s brother, Prince Danilo, and her 
sister, the Princess of Montenegro, have occupied honored seats at 
great functions when the Pope himself has been officiating. And 
only a few weeks ago Queen Margherita, while on a visit to one 
of the many “ ricreatorios,” or schools, in Rome, was received in 
state by the Commandant of the Papal Noble Guard, the Marchese 
Orso, as president of the committee. 

Nowadays the “ Black” party mix pretty freely with the once- 
hated *“ Whites“; and as the Princess Teano recent!y remarked to 
the writer: “ The altar and the throne will soon. join hands, so 
that before long it will be a misnomer to speak of the ‘ rival 
courts of Rome.’ ” 

Let us, however, glance briefly at each of these rival courts. I 
will take, first of all, the most venerable, that of the Vatican; or, 
to give it its title, the Holy See, or “ Santa Sede.” Its sovereign, 
as all know, is the venerable Pope Pius X., “ Servant of the servants 
of God,” as one of his most ancient titles runs. He is by birth a 
native of Riese, in Venetia, and his name is Giuseppe Sarto. 

I doubt whether history records so dramatie a career as this 
man’s—a humble peasant elevated to the throne of St. Peter's, 
borne on high on the shoulders of nobles into the mighty fane of 
St. Peter's, and his advent heralded by trumpets of silver. Little 
did Cardinal Sarto dream, when housekeeping on the Adriatic with 
his humble peasant sisters, that one day his residence should be 
the stupendous palace of the Vatican, which is said to contain 
eleven hundred rooms, including the great sculpture and picture 
galleries, and to be easily the vastest royal residence on earth. 

Every one knows the Vatican contains the greatest treasures of 
antiquity that have come down to this modern world. The palace 
has one remarkable peculiarity, however. Its immense population, 
which must run into thousands, does not include a single woman! 

The Pope’s own private suite of rooms is on the third floor, 
overlooking the immense plaza of St. Peter. These saloons are 
simply, vet handsomely, furnished. One is struck by the absence 
of all luxury, after the overwhelming grandeur of the rest of the 
Vatican. Just above are the apartments formerly occupied by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, who in the papal court is Premier, 
Minister for Foreign Aifairs, and Chief Privy Councillor all in one. 

The present holder of this great office is Cardinal Merry del Val. 
He prefers to reside in the magnificent series of saloons decorated 
by Pinturiecchio, and bearing the ill-omened name of Alexander 
Borgia, their original occupant. The central figure of this most 
stately and impressive court is a kindly, gentle, old peasant priest— 
the first Pope in two centuries of plebeian birth. 

He is of middle height, thickset in figure, with dark eyes and 
bushy gray hair. For a year or two after his accession the poor 
man was far from being at ease in his lofty dignity. He wandered 
like one distraught through the vast echoing corridors of the 
ancient palace, which has seen some of the mightiest events in 
the world’s history for a thousand years. Could it be possible that 
he, Giuseppe Sarto, of humblest peasant parentage, with near 
relatives who are village tailors and innkeepers at this moment, 
could have been elected spiritual lord of two hundred million human 
souls throughout the nations of the earth? 

With time, however, Pius X. conquered his nervousness, and grew 
reconciled to parting from his aged sisters, who were even more dis- 
tressed over the dramatic change it had pleased Providence to 
bring about. The peasant Pope has introduced many changes in 
the rigid etiquette of the papal court that have somewhat dis- 
comfited the older and more conservative oflicials. He has also cut 
down expenses on all sides so as to meet the heavy drain on his 
resources caused by the recent action of the French government. 

There is nothing the Spiritual King detests more than pomp and 
state, for which reason he avoids both whenever possible. More- 
over, as ‘his previous life has been most active, he finds the réle 
of “ Prisoner of the Vatican” most irksome. Had he followed his 
own wishes the Pope would long ago have visited Castel Gandolfo, 
if not even more distant parts of Italy: and it was only the most 
earnest and pressing remonstrances from his elder advisers that 
prevented him from following the King to the assistance of the 
sufferers from the eruption of Vesuvius last year. Roman society 
greatly regrets that such counsels were successful: for had Pope 
and King worked side by side for the common good in that time of 
terror, the breach between Church and State would have been 
better repaired than could be hoped for from long years of 
diplomacy and statecraft. 

Among the Sacred College it is the Cardinal Secretary of State 
who is best known to the world at large. Cardinal Merry del Val 
comes of a noble Spanish family. His mother, the Marquesa, how- 
ever, is English; and that fact, coupled with his perfect familiarity 
with onr language, led to his being chosen to represent the Holy 
See at King Edward's coronation. Statesman and diplomatist 
to his finger-tips, he was the tried and trusted adviser of the 
venerable Leo XITT. And he would undoubtedly have been elected 
to succeed as Pope but for the unexpected exercise of the Austrian 
veto. It is frequently whispered, by the way, that had Cardinal 
Rampolla been at the helm of state affairs, the present trouble be- 
tween Church and State in France would never have arisen. 

Next to the Cardinal Secretary of State at the papal court the 
most important personage is the Maestro di Camera, or Grand 
Chamberlain, Monsignori Gaetano Bisleti, who held the same re- 
sponsible office under the late pontiff. At all functions, both 


great and small, Monsignori Bisleti’s short and portly figure always 
stands beside the Pope, making presentations and giving hints 
about personalities. All those honored by private audiences are 
introduced by Bisleti to the papal presence; and through him are 
presented all requests for interviews, even should they come from 
the Pope’s own sisters. Little wonder, then, that for eight or nine 
months out of the year Monsignori Bisleti’s antechambers are 
crowded by visitors, both lay and clerical, of all ranks and nations. 
eager to interview the prelate who has, above all others, the private 
ear of the Holy Father. 

Many of the greatest and most ancient of the Roman nobility 
hold hereditary posts at the Vatican court; though now their 
services are rather honorary than purely official. The chiefs of 
the powerful and once rival houses of Colonna and Orsini bear the 
titles of “ Supporters of the Holy See.” On great occasions these 
princes walk on either side of the Sedia Gestatorio, or man-carried 
throne, in which the pontiff is borne aloft through St. Peter’s; and 
they stand to the right and left of the throne when he has taken 
his seat. The papal postmaster-general is Prince Massimo, lineal 
descendant of the house of Fabius Maximus. ‘The Massimi have re- 
peatedly intermarried with the royal house of Bourbon, and are 
among the blackest of the “ Blacks”; nothing will ever induce one 
of them to enter the, to them, profaned halls of the Quirinal. 

The court of Pius X. is often graced on great occasions by two 
elderly ladies of unpretentious appearance, whose black costumes 
are of the simplest, though they occupy the highest seats among 
even distinguished visitors. These are the Pope’s sisters, Rosa 
Maria and Anna Sarto. Of course they address their brother as 
“Santo Padre,” or “Sua Santita” in public; it is just ““ Beppo” 
when the three are alone. They have the right to the title of 
Countess, but refuse to take it. oe 

These ladies live in a little flat in the Palazzo Rusticucci, 
opposite St. Peter's, so that they may be near, thé brother from 
whom they were never separated until the stupendous bronze doors 
of the Vatican closed behind him. They live a°very simple and 
retired life, paying their exalted brother a daily visit, and dining 
with him frequently; a recent innovation is the telephone between 
their flat and the Pope’s private apartments. 

Let us now turn to the rival palace on the Quirinal Hill, from 
which preudly floats the tricolor of United Italy. The great 
rambling building bears on its front the name of Pope Gregory 
XIII., who commenced it in 1574. Other wings bear-the names of 
later pontiffs, who added to the palace. You will notice the arms 
of Savoy over the main entrance; but both exterior and interior 
decorations show the triple tiara and keys of St. Peter still more 
frequently. 

The Quirinal was a favorite summer residence of the popes, be- 
cause of its high, airy position—a dtsirable thing in so unhealthy a 
city. In 1870 Victor Emmanuel I. took up his residence in the 
famous palace for a little while, but both he and King Humbert 
preferred Monza, as I have said. The present ruler of Italy is 
among 
sovereigns. Though his reign commenced in the tragic gloom of 
his father’s murder, he at once displayed the quiet energy for 
which he is so remarkable. 

He interested himself with sincere zeal in every department of 
the state, and in every plan for the improvement of country and 
people. He personally inspects all government works, whether 
near or far; and none of the troops in the Roman garrisons know 
the day nor the hour when his Majesty will appear among them. 
The King takes a great interest in archeological researches. 
especially those now being conducted by Commandatore Boni in 
the Roman Forum, which are throwing such startling new lights on 
ancient history. 

The Italian court can hardly be described as “ brilliant.” Both 
King Victor and Queen Elena frankly dislike pomp and ceremony. 
Yet when they are obliged to take part in some stately function 
they do it with grace and dignity. Normally, theirs is the quiet 
family life. They are happiest in their lovely country retreat at 
Racconigi, or among the pines of their seaside shooting-box at 
Castel Porziano. 

Both their majesties are excellent shots and riders, besides being 
enthusiastic motorists. The King’s favorite hobby is that of coin- 
collecting; and it is but natural, seeing that the ruins of ancient 
Rome are at his doors, that his collection should be one of the 
finest among all the numismatists in the world. Queen Elena is 
passionately fond of music, and is a really brilliant pianist. But 
perhaps her favorite pastime is writing poems in Italian ani! 
French, as well as her native Montenegrin tongue. e 

There is not much to tell of court life at the Quirinal. King 
Victor cordially dislikes any publicity in his home life; and the 
press rarely find anything to report save the bald item that their 
majesties have visited some institution, or opened some new build. 
ing. And in the season comes a meagre chronicle of guests’ name-~ 
at the state receptions. Thus the household of the Italian 
sovereigns have a far easier time than most others. 

Except on big court occasions only one lady and gentleman in 
waiting (frequently husband and wife, as, for instance, the Duke 
and Duchess d’Ascoli) are in attendance at 1 time on the Queen: 
and one solitary aide-de-camp on the King. The Queen’s ladies. 
by the way, would seem to have been chosen for their good looks 


as well as for their high rank. 
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the most energetic and most popular of European . 
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The Business of “ Beating” 
Street Railway Companies 
(Continued from page 1342.) 


your part you can get anywhere from $1000 
to *2500 out of these people. See, here is a 
case a good deal like yours where | got a 
$3500 verdict for my client.” 

And then he hands the man a well-worn 
newspaper clipping in which he had the 
yreat good fortune to have his name used as 
counsel for the defence. In the case he cites 
the plaintiff was really severely injured, and 
receiving only fair payment for his injuries, 
but the attorney makes his dupe believe that 
it was a case built up by ability and 
“shrewdness” from nothing. 

“Oh, well, I guess I need the money as 
much as the next fellow,” says the man, 
and he agrees not to deal directly with any 
of the traction-company’s claim-agents, but 
to refer each and every one of them to his 
attorney. 

In some way the case does not seem to 
progress as rapidly as he had supposed at 
the outset, and after postponing action for 
a long time he telephones his lawyer and 
inquires after his damage suit. 

The lawyer has changed his tune. 

“ You know that you were not badly hurt,” 
he says. “ They are willing to give you $30, 
and | think that you had better take it and 
be happy.” 

And then the lawyer, with superb effron- 
tery, takes half the $30 as his own fee in the 
case. 

That is the typical “ ambulance chaser.” 
When the cases get of larger calibre, such as 
those of the professionals, where men and 
women work in gangs for the wholesale 
muleting of the traction companies, it takes 
an attorney of larger ability and less 
honesty to carry his portion of the work. A 
gool many times, in company with some 
man who has-a doctor’s diploma, he is a 
member of one of, these gangs. If it is not 
proven that he is of them, he is sure to 
assert that he was imposed upon, that be 
believed his client sincere, and was bringing 
an honest action. 

But it is to the eternal credit of both the 
medical and the legal professions that they 
can be relied upon to do their part in casting 
their dishonest members into outer darkness. 
It has not been necessary as yet for any 
railroad company to send a lawyer or a 
doctor to the penitentiary. Their associates, 
of whom they are an infinitely small 
minority, are abundantly capable of the 
proper punishment in such cases. It gener- 
ally avails to take the man’s means of earn- 
ing the livelihood which he has just be- 
smirched away from him. The sentiment of 
the legal fraternity is very far above the 
mental view-point of the ambulance-chaser, 
it is radically opposed to the dishonest 
practitioner from any point of view whatso- 
ever. 


The Problem of Municipal 
Ownership 
(Continued from page 1344.) 


sweep was made of the Democrats, and there 
have been but few changes since that time, 
because the Republicans have “ staid in,” and 
the employees have not failed to pay their 
political assessments. 

This situation is not peculiar to a city like 
Wheeling, where political conditions are 
claimed to be “notoriously bad.” In De- 
troit, the “yellow assessment book” is 
passed around in all city departments except 
that of electricity. A few vears ago it was 
also circulated in that department. In Syra- 
cuse, where “even the scrubwomen” are 
assessed by the party in power, it was re- 
ported to the committee that in some in- 
stances officials subscribed to both parties. 
In \llegheny, the one body of workmen who, 
through their union, refused to contribute to 
campaign funds, were punished by an in- 
trease of work at no higher pay. In London, 
on the oceasion of a meeting arranged by 
Lord Avebury, his opponents packed the gai- 
leries With municipal employees who shouted 
until “not a word could be heard.” In 
Chieago and Cleveland the heads of depart- 


ments, always active supporters of the. 
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mayor's political policy, “ must when ordered, 
to the extent possible, introduce politics or 
vacate office.” 

One of the committee's investigators in 
summing up a number of similar instances 
writes as follows: “The executive—mayor, 
councilman, or department head—not only 
in appointing but in promoting or dismiss- 
ing employees is exposed to partisan, per- 
sonal, social, or other pressure. Of the Brit- 
ish cities visited, partisanship in this respect 
was least disguised in London, but in 
several others ‘lines to councillors,’ by ob- 
taining for applicants the printed forms, 
could insure them the first necessary step 
toward a hearing. In Glasgow, Sheffield, 
and Leicester this practice intesfered with 
the fair play due all citizens seeking work. 
A few years ago, foisting a body of incom- 
petents on a city’s pay-roll was more com- 
mon in Great Britain than at present; but 
whether the betterment is to be> permanent 
or the same abuses are not creeping in 
under new forms are fears now given com- 
mon expression. In machine-ruled Amer- 
ican cities the spoils system gives to the 
party in power the right to fill all the offices; 
even in the better-governed cities a change 
of administration brings good reason for un- 
easiness to all employees not fully protected 
by law.” 

It is the conclusion of this investigator 
that “ municipal employment can rarely at- 
tract the same class of upright, self-respect- 
ing, capable wage-workers as private em- 
ployment.” 

This is true, particularly, in America. 
There are a few exceptions, as in the manage- 
ment of the municipal water-works in Cleve- 
land, where the influence of politics is being 
gradually eliminated. Here, until three 
years ago, the so-called “ federal system ” of 
government was in force. The mayor ap- 
pointed the heads of departments. Now a 
board of publie service is elected every two 
years by the people. This has produced no 
practical change in the personnel of the de- 
partments, since Mayor “ Tom” Johnson has 
been able at each election for six years to 
keep himself and the heads of the city depart- 
ments chesen by him in power. At the be- 
ginning, the superintendent of water-works 
was assured absolute control of his depart- 
ment so far as the appointment and dis- 
missal of employees was concerned. Now, 
the Board of Public Service, although it has 
the power of confirmation or rejection, al- 
ways ratifies the acts of the superintendent 
in matters of employment. 

It will be observed that this arrangement, 
so far as it eliminates politics, approaches 
very closely the system of operation in 
private plants with their responsible heads 
of departments; and the example at Cleve- 
land is one of those in which “ the sanitary 
motive largely enters,” and which, in the 
opinion of the majority of the federation’s 
investigating committee, should be operated 
by the public. It is stated, however, in the 
minority report of the same committee, that 
even where the “ sanitary motive ” enters the 
service is no better under municipal than 
under private operation. 

From all the data the truth seems to 
be that the public gets the best service 
where its utilities are operated by ex- 
perts free from political influence. This is 
most often the case under private manage- 
ment. There is no question that proper 
regulation is requisite. But to give over the 
control and operation of public utilities to 
our Tammanys and City Hall “rings” 
means an extension of political power which 
the public is not ready to endorse. 


Chinese Football 


“Tne first game of football I witnessed 
upon my arrival in China,” one of our con- 
sular representatives, at home for a visit, 
vematial recently, “I mistook for a very 
serious riot, and you wouldn’t have blamed 
me, either. 

“In the first place, I was not aware that 
the Chinese had any such game, but later 
found that it is very popular in North 
China. It is not played as is the American 
game, and instead of eleven players to the 
side, there are fifty. These northern Chi- 
nese are almost giants, and every man on 
the team will be six feet or over in height, 
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and weigh on the average 200 pounds. 
There are no goals, side lines, or halves. 
The game lasts un‘*"! one side is the winner, 
and frequently this is not accomplished be- 
fore two or three days. 

“ The idea of the game is to force a small 
wicker basket, which takes, the place of our 
ball, into the territery of the other side— 
this territory being one-half of the town, 
and up and down the streets the fight rages. 
Each man is equipped with a whistle with 
which to summon assistance when too hard 
pressed. 

“ Stealth, as well as main force, may be 
used in getting the ‘ ball* into the enemy's 
country, and I know of one clever player 
who did so by passing over the roofs of the’ 
houses. As you may imagine, one hundred 
giants yelling and fighting in the streets 
create some excitement.” 


Stung 


A LITTLE girl was being put to bed one 
summer night, and after she had said her 
prayers her mother kissed her good-night, 
and said: 

“ Now go to sleep, dear. Don't be afraid, 
for God’s angels are watching over you.” 

In a short time, while the mother and 
father were at tea, a small voice from up- 
stairs was heard. 

“ Mamma!” 

“ Yes, little one; what is it?” 

“God's angels are buzzing around, and 
one’s bitten me!” 


His Responsibility 

MINISTER'S WIFE (to her husband). “ Will 
vou help me to put the drawing-room carpet 
down to-day, dear?” 

MINISTER (reratiously). “ Ah, well, I sup- 
pose I will have to.” 

Wire. “ And don’t forget, dear, while you 
are doing it that you are a minister of the 


gospel!” 


WHIPPED CREAM. 
Tue large percentage of cream in Borpen’s Peertess Brann 


EvaporaTep MILK (unsweetened) permits of satisfactory whip- 
ping, if milk and utensils are thoroughly chilled. Use flat or 
coarse wire whipper. Quickest results are obtained by whipping 
in bowl packed in ice. ¢*« 


EST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


THE B 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 
Don’t simply 
“set acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789, 
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OUR NEW COMMERCIAL PACT WITH GERMANY 


(Continued from page 1338.) 
Secretary of the Treasury directed that open hearings might be 
held when the Board of Appraisers saw fit to grant them. While 
the new regulation makes open hearings the rule, it leaves the 
power to refuse them in the hands of the Board of Appraisers. 
Surely, no one should cavil at such an arrangement. : 

Paragraph “E” is as follows: 

“Special agents, confidential agents, and others sent by the 
Treasury Department to investigate questions bearing upon cus- 
toms administration shall be accredited to the German government 
through the Department of State at Washington, and the Foreign 
Office at Berlin, and such agents shall cooperate with the several 
chambers of commerce located in the territory apportioned to such 
agents. It is hereby understood that the general principle as to 
persone grata shall apply to these officials.” 

Instead of destroying or impairing the- power of our Treasury 
agents to obtain in Germany evidence of undervaluation, as has 
been claimed, this new regulation greatly improves the status 
of those officers, and will afford them ofticial facilities for gaining 
legitimate information that were formerly denied them when they 
enjoyed no recognition by the Imperial government. 

Lastly, paragraph “F.” which is also the subject of misunder- 
standing among our people, provides as follows: 


“ The certificates as to value issued by German chambers of 


commerce shall be aecepted by appraisers as competent evidence, 
and be considered by them in connection with such other evidence 
as may be adduced.” ; 

Those who judge only by the constitution and informal organiza- 
tion of the average American chamber of commerce have expressed 
the fear that this regulation will permit the German exporters to 
issue undervalued certificates and impose them upon our ap- 
praising officers. This is, of course, a delusion, not justified even 
by the language of the paragraph, for such certificates will not be 
conclusive, but merely accepted as “ competent evidence” in con- 
nection with other evidence. Moreover, the German chambers of 
commerce are under careful governmental supervision and control, 
the membership being compulsory and the dues being assessed in 
the nature of taxes. In fact, these commercial bodies may be said 
to be part of the imperial government. It is therefore evident 
that whatever certificates of value they may issue will be honest 
and accurate, since the prestige of the German government is 
involved. 

In Article I. the United States grants to Germany the reduced 
duties on all the articles enumerated in Section 3 of our tariff 
act. These concessions have been enjoyed by Germany since 1900, 
under the terms of the former agreement, with the exception of 
champagne and other sparkling wines, which are now included 
for the first time. Hitherto Portugal, which has no export trade 
with this country in champagnes, has been the only country to 
enjoy the complete advantages of Section 3, in virtue of a com- 
mercial agreement eoncluded in 1899. The reduction of duty in 
favor of German champagnes, however, is not serious to the fiscal 
interests of our government, entailing a revenue remission of about 
$18,000 per annum on the basis of cur importation of that product 
in the fiscal vear 1906, namely, 9236 quarts valued at $93,973. 

Article II. provided for the carrying into effect of the modifica- 
tions of the customs and consular regulations set forth in an 
annexed diplomatic note, and made a part of the consideration of 
the agreement. 

In Article III. Germany concedes to the American products 
enumerated in an attached list upon their importation into that 
country the rates of duty indicated therein, being the rates of the 
new conventional tariff created by the series of reciprocity treaties 
concluded between Germany and her neighbors in 1904 and 1905, 
The annexed schedule enumerates about two hundred separate 
conventional rates. While many numbers of the conventional tariff 
are not included therein, most of the omitted items are products in 
which the United States has no export trade with Germany, or at 
least in which our exports are of relatively small importance. 


The principal classes of articles on which the lower scale of dutie- 
is secured to the United States are as follows: cereals, flour o} 


grain (except oats), fresh fruits, sheep and hogs, fresh, chilled: 


or frozen meat, meat prepared for the table, lard, wine, canned 
foods, lubricating oils, boots and shoes, phonographs, small arms 
watches and watch-cases, organs, musical boxes, timber, leather 
etc., rubber goods, certain kinds of glassware, steam-engines ani 
machinery, motor-vehicles, and carriages. 

The only important articles of American export to Germany for 
which provision is not made and which are now subject to th: 
rates of the German general tariff are oleomargarine, olein, zine. 
oxide, rubber shoes, iron and steel tubes, pumps, and a few kind. 
of machinery, and manufactures of wood. 

According to official German statistics the annual imports o/ 
merchandise into Germany from the United States during th: 
period 1903 to 1905, inclusive, averaged in value $227,647,0007 o/ 
which 96.7 per cent. would be protected under the new agreement. 
This means that only 3.3 per cent. of the total valuation represent-~ 
American goods that are now subjected to the higher German 
duties. In other words, American goods to the value of about 

220,000,000 are cither free of duty or-pay the lowest rates of duty 
enjoyed by like gcods of any other origin, while goods to the 
value of about $7,500,000 are subject to payment of higher import 
duties than would be the case if they proceeded from a country 
entitled to the entire conventional tariff of Germany. It is obvi- 
ously important for American exporters to have a thorough under. 
standing of the situation. 

Considering the respective concessions from a fiscal standpoint 
we find that the difference between the German general and cor- 
ventional rates applied to imports of American products pro- 
tected by the agreement amounts to no less than $6,664,000 per 
annum, while our own remission of Federal revenue by reason of 
the duty reductions on German goods enumerated in Section 3 
amounts to only $208,000 per annum, on the basis of our importa- 
tion in the fiseal year 1906. 

Article IV. of the agreement extends its benefits to indirect 
importations from either country into the other, so long as the 
goods have not been subjected to any further processes. of manu- 
facture in the third country. 

Article V. provides that the agreement shall apply to countries 
or territories which are now or may in the futare constitute a 
part of the customs territory of either contracting party. This 
means that it now applies, on the part of the United States, to 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and, on the part of Germany, to the Ger- 
man Customs Union, which includes the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg and two Austrian communes along the frontier. 

Article VI. provides that the agreement shall take effect on 
July 1, 1907, and remain in force until June 30, 1908. But in case 
neither contracting party shall denounce it six months before thie 
latter date, it shall remain in force until six months from the 
date when either party shall give such notice of termination. It 
will thus be perceived that the agreement, although distinctly 
understood to be provisional, is capable of being continued in force 
indefinitely without need of amendment or affirmative action by 
either party. 

From an economic, as well as fiscal, point of view it would seem 
that the new agreement is more favorable to the United States 
than to Germany—that is, regarding it as a commercial bargain. 
and that, after all, is precisely what every arrangement of com- 
mercial reciprocity amounts to. Treating the matter, then, as a 
“bargain,” this is what we find: American goods representing 
ninety-six per cent. of our total exportation to Germany continue 
to enjoy in that country the treatment of the most-favored-nation., 
whether this be free entry or the lowest rates of duty accorded to 
the like products of any other country. On the other hand, the 
German products that participate in the benefit of the reductions 
of duty granted by the agreement amount to only $1,861,000, or 
only 1.4 per cent. of our total importation from Germany in the 
fiscal year 1906. 


MONEY 


(Continued from page 1353.) 

once her whole nature awoke. Her mind engaged a legion of 
vaguely defined. enemies. Out of the shadow stepped words of no 
weight, of no significance hitherto, encircling her, panoplied with 
meaning. The half-heard comment of the camp, the dimly per- 
ceived gossip of the Springs, the flattering looks of the artists, 
all helped her to see herself as she was, a handsome young girl, 
like that on the stage, married to a crippled middle-aged man 
of evil history. 

“But he is good to me,” she argued against her new self. “I 
was poor, and he has made me rich—and all I’ve done is to nurse 
him and keep house for him.” With this thought came a realiza- 
tion that she had never been a full and complete wife. to him, and 
with a flush of shame and repulsion she said within herself: “ And 
now I never can be. No matter if he were to become as straight, 


as strong, and as handsome as he was in those days, I could not 


love him as a wife should.” 

Once having admitted this feeling of repulsion—once having 
clearly perceived the vast distance between herself and her hus- 
bund—the repulsion deepened, the sparating space widened. He 
seemed ten years older as they met next morning, and his face 
was heavy and his frame lax. Her pity had not lessened, but it 
was mixed now with a qualifying emotion which she had not yet 
acknowledged to be disgust. His skin was waxy white, and his 
jowls drooping. “I’m not at all up to the work,” he said, with a 


MAGIC 


return of his humor. “’Tis a killing pace we’ve struck, Bertie. 
and the old man must take the flag—if you keep it up.” 

“I don’t intend to keep it up,” she answered, shortly. “I think 
we'd better go home.” At the word “home” a little thrill went 
through her. It was so bright and big and desirable, that mansion 
under the peaks. 

“No; I must go trait up me old dad, and leave him provided for. 
Fan doesn’t even know his address—the more shame to her—but 
I'll find him. If ye’re tired, and would rather go home, I'll go on 
alone.” 

“Oh no, you mustn't do that,” she exclaimed, instantly, feeling 
the sincerity of his desire to please her. “I'll go, but we mustn't 
stay long,” and she took up the direction of his life again—tlie 
mood of the night had passed away, leaving only a clearer per- 
ception of his growing age and helplessness. 

“You must let Doctor Brent examine you,” she said, a little 
later. “He don’t think your lameness is caused by your wound. 
He says you’re out_of condition.” 

He looked at her with shadowed face and sorrowful eyes. “ I'm 
a poor old skate of a husband, darlin’, an’ ye have the right to cut 
me loose anny time.” , 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” she said, sharply. “When I want 
to cut loose I'll let you know.” 

“T hold ye to that,” he answered, with intent look, 

To be Continued, 
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A New Silk from Africa 


DuRiING an exploration of the region sur- 
rounding the East-African lakes a wild silk 
has been found .which is not only of im- 
portance to the silk trade, but will also be 


of interest to scientists as well. To the lat- 
ter, chiefly, that it may bring the source of 
ihe silk of the ancient races nearer to its 
fnal solution. It is reported that there is 
every likelihood that the cocoons can be un- 
wound in a single thread if proper care be 
taken in the process, which enhances the 
value of the silk. Experiments to this end 
have not as yet been concluded. 
cocoons, these caterpillars give with each 
spinning a large quantity of superior ma- 
terial for spun silk or schappe. The cocoons 
are inclosed in numbers of from fifty to 
eight hundred or more in.a thick covering 
or nest, the material of which consists of 
pure silk fibre, and being available in large 
quantities might influence the schappe mar- 
ket to a large extent as soon as operations 
are started on a sufficient scale. A most im- 
portant and valuable fact in regard to this 
silk is that it ean be bleached to a very fine 
white, which is contrary to other well-known 
wild silks, among which Tussah silk is the 
best known. The African lake regions seem 
to be a promising land for silk culture, there 
being an abundance of the trees, the leaves 
of which the caterpillar prefers for its food. 


Fitting His Case 


Tue professor in charge of a Princeton 
class-room had been annoyed by the tardy 
entrance of a student. lle pointedly ceased 
talking until the man took his seat. 

After lecture the student apologized. 
“Professor,” said he, “my watch was fifteen 
minutes out of the way. It’s bothered me a 
good deal lately, but after this I shall put 
no more faith in it.” 

“It’s not faith you want in it,” replied 
the professor; “ it’s works.” 


The Motor-power of the Future 


Tue London Times, referring to the report 
of the committee appointed for the Motor 
Union of Great Britain and Jreland, to in- 
quire into the question of the alarming rise 
in the price of petrol and to suggest what 
steps, if any, can be taken to protect the in- 
terests of the private consumer, says that the 
report represents a large number of sittings 
of the committee, examination of witnesses, 
experts, ete., and from information thus ob- 
tained the committee finds that a petrol 
famine is certain to occur sconer or later. 
It asserts that while this shortage of petrol 
is a certainty, the fact is not apparently 
appreciated by the manufacturers of motors. 
It sets out a list of fuels other than petrol, 
and of the six named, but one—* alcohol ”— 
is unlimited in amount. Of the remaining 
five, those capable of easy handling must all 
sooner or later come to an end. The com- 
mittee believes that alcohol will necessarily 
be used for motor power in the future. 


At Christmas-time 


“ Eat, a and be merry, for to-morrow 
you die.’ 

“ All right; then I won’t have to pay the 
bills at 'New-Years.” 


\ 


With Loss of Interest 


Tiere is a police-court magistrate of St. 
Louis who frequently evinces a pretty wit 
in dealing with fresh or facetious offenders. 

To one vagrant brought before him not long 
ago, his Honor put the question, “ What 
occupation ?” 

“ Nothin’ much at present,” flippantly re- 
sponled the prisoner; “jest circulatin’ 
round, judge.” 

“ Retired from circulation for thirty days,” 
aryly observed his Honor to the clerk of the 
court. 


Besides the. 
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Stews and Hashes can be delicately seasoned 


by using 


Makes Easy | 
*» Motoring = 


The 
onl 
oil which 
can be re- 
lied upon to 
take care of your 
engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What. 
ever the make of your 
automobile or the ki nd of 
engine which propels it— 
is a special grade of 


OBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct—its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 
Send for booklet which tells the 
groper oil for your automobile. It’s 
. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 
where in barrels and cans of vary 


MANUFACTURED BY 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit, Intemational Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers.& Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


PARIS >= 


the WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 Rue de la Paix, Paris, begs 
to inform his clients that 
his trade-mark having been 
EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED 
he has decided to alter it 
THIS SEASON; his waistbands 
will henceforth be of 
WHITE GROUND 3 
wiTH GRAY LETTERS 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


AROTTLED DELIGHT 


AClub Cocktail 


e 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the peffect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No..1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author's ‘‘ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this book is entirely new, and quite different 
from the former work, while embodying all the 
qualities which made it popular. 


Mustrated with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 


FOR SALE 
Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. Only used a few years. 
Built by Corliss,at Providence, R. 1. Size 23x 60", 


60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has been 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Apply to 


Gc. we 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES SHOOTING GROUSE ON THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S MOORS IN THE VICINITY OF BOLTON ABBEY, YORKSHIRE, 
ASSISTED BY THE ROYAL VALET, WHO HANDS UP THE LOADED GUNS. THE KEEPER HOLDS THE DOG 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN FOUNDA- 
TIONS, WHICH WILL RANK FOURTH AMONG THE LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THIS STRUCTURE, WHICH WILL BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT FOUR YEARS, SHARES ITS FOURTH POSITION WITH THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 

AT WASHINGTON, THE THREE LEADING LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD ARE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, THE FRENCH NATIONAL LIBRARY, 

AND THE ST. PETERSBURG LIBRARY. THE NEW YORK EDIFICE WILL ACCOMMODATE MORE THAN TWO MILLION VOLUMES. THE STYLE 
IS AN ADAPTATION OF CLASSICAL PRINCIPLES TO MODERN DEMANDS. THE ARCHITECTS ARE CARRERE AND HASTINGS 
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SPORT ROYAL.—NOTHING TO DO BUT PULL THE TRIGGER 
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Jest like “ Ticonderogy ” 


We had left the hotel behind, and were 
walking up a fragrant piny road in the 
lower Adirondacks. It was a cool, bracing 
morning, and before we knew it we found our- 
selves in what had once been a thriving vil- 
lage, and looked now like nothing but a col- 
lection of old frame houses falling to pieces 
with age and neglect. 

“ Starbuckville,” we said in one voice. 

For at the hotel they had told us of a 
settlement two miles or so beyond where a 
few poor families still lived, and which boast- 
ed a character who called himself the Mayor 
of Starbuckville. 
ever got so far on foot, but there were legends 
that the old man dearly loved a chat with 
“eity folks.” 

We stood awhile looking at the gray old 
wooden houses in their beautiful mountain 
setting, and watching some children play 
with a yellow kitten. At the door of the 
nearest house stood an old man who came 
briskly down the path — he saw us linger, 
and wished us good-mofning. Soon he was 
happily catechising us, and we realized that 
we were in conversation with the Mayor 

himself. 
“Stoppin’ to Binnses?” he asked. 

We confessed that we were. 

“When did ye come?” 

“Last month.” 

“How long ye goin’ to stay?” 

“It depends on the weather; possibly till 


October.” 

He looked at us respectfully and sighed. 

“It must cost ve a power o’ money; they 
live high to Binnses.” 

A mournful vision of our “ high” living 
at the hotel rose before us, and we said 
nothing. But after a little the old man 
went on with his questioning, embracing 
such little matters as age, occupation, ete. 

“Where do ye come from,—New York?” he 
asked. 

“From New York,” we assured him. 

He looked at us again; perhaps New- 
Yorkers were rare in Starbuckville. It had 
been many years since the old man had left 
the mountains, but he liked people to know 
that he, too, had once seen the city. 

“TI s’pose New York has changed some 
sence I seen it? I ain’t been there sence the 
war.” 

There was a question in his voice, and I 
cast about in my mind for something that 
would really bring home to him the differ- 
ence between New York in the sixties and 
New York to-day. My own memory did not 
go back so far, but I had seen changes, and 
tried to remember what was most striking. 

“Tll tell you,” I said. “When I was a 
’ little girl and first came to New York we 
lived in Harlem, above 125th Street, you 
know. When we took the train up from 
down-town the houses seemed to stop at 
Seventy-second Street; there were just rocks 
and shanties and goats. That is, till we 
got about to 116th Street, and then the 
houses began again. And now,—well, now 
it’s almost solidly built up, the rocks and 
shanties are gone, and there are big hotels 
and apartments all the way up.” 

He had been listening very eagerly, and 
his face showed great appreciation as I went 
on, and when I had finished he slapped his 
knee joyously and chuckled. 

“I know; jest like Ticonderogy. When I 
was a boy there was North Ticonderogy and 
South Tieonderogy, with a hull half-mile of 
open country between ‘em, and now it’s just 


Ticonderogy, begosh!” 


The Stab in the Dark 


A Cuicaco man, while travelling in the 
Southwest, chanced not long ago to put up at 
a “hotel” where a number of State Sena- 
tors were stopping, on their way to the 
capital. 

At table their conversation soon revealed 
to the other guests that they were newly 
elected “Solons,” full of the dignity of 
their new honors, and anxious to impress 
evervbody accordingly. 

These gentlemen caused the Chicago man 
to feel no little fatigue. It was, “ Will the 
gentleman from Dodgeville have the but- 
ter’” and, “ Will the gentleman from Cen- 
tertown pass the bread?” and, “Does the 


Few of the hotel guests ‘ 
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gentleman from Jungtown Junction care for 
the pickles?” ete., ete., ete., ad nauseam. 


Even the natives were beginning to 
squirm under these official formalities, 


when the Chicago man turned to the negro 
waiter, and asked, in his best manner, “ And 
now will the gentleman from Ethiopia bring 
me another cup of coffee?” 


Must Have Been Tipped Off 

THERE is a certain stately spinster of 
Richmond who has lived alone for many 
years in a handsome mansion that is one of 
the city’s sights. No childish fingers have 
ever marred the brilliance of her mirrors 
and played havoe with the fine bronzes and 
vases in the daintily cared for dining-room. 

On one occasion the spinster had as guest 
a niece, aged seven, in whose home, where 
many children romped from morning till 
night, the same exquisite perfection of 
housekeeping was, of course, impessible. 
When the little girl returned hone she 
hastened to tell her mother of the’ wonders 
of the house wherein she was a guest, inci- 
dentally enlarging upon the delights of the 
tea-parties there. 

“ Mamma,” said she, in an awed tone, 
“| saw a fly in Aunt Sarah’s house. But,” 
she added, thoughtfully, “it was washing 
itself.” 


Attachable 


A Kansas City man recently wrote to a 
lawyer in another town of the State asking 
for information touching the standing of a 
person there who had owed the Kansas City 
individual a considerable sum of money for 
a long time. 

“ What property has he that I could at- 
tach?” was one of the questions asked. 

The lawyer's reply was to the point. 
“ The person to whom you refer,” he wrote, 
“died a year ago. He has left nothing sub- 
ject to attachment except a widow.” 


Pro and Con 


“Say, pa, what’s the difference between 
an optimist and a pessimist?” 

“An optimist, Johnnie, thinks the times 
are ripe—a pessimist thinks they’re rotten.” 


First Aid 


A WASHINGTON doctor was recently called - 


to his telephone by a _ colored woman 
formerly in the service of his wife. In great 
agitation the darky advised the physician 
that her youngest child was in a bad way. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” asked 
the doctor. 

“ Doc, she done swallered a whole bottle 
of ink!” ! 

“ I'll be over there in a short while to see 
her,” said the Medico. “In the mean time 
have you done anything for her?” 

“I done give her three pieces o’ blottin’- 
paper, Doc,” said the negress, doubtfully. 


‘What He Found 


He was a new deputy sheriff, and had 
been out on his first.trip through one of 
the most unproductive sections of Warren 
County, Kentucky. Among other papers 
given him was an execution against a man 
who lived on about the thinnest tract of 
land and most dilapidated ont-buildings to 
be found even in this almost barren section 
of country. 

When the new deputy came in from his 
trip, he asked one of the experienced men in 
the office how to make his returns on the 
various papers. He was told to write 
briefly the facts, as he found and under- 
stood them, on the back of each one. 

On the execution referred to above he 
wrote as follows: 

“No property found to satisfy within 
execution, and none will be found so long 
as he stays where he now lives.” 
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The Prudential Changes Its Plan 
of Doing Business 


THe PrupentTiAL INsuRANCE CoMPANY of 
America has just announced an important change 
in its ae» of doing business, and it is issuing a 
new life-insurance policy which the Company 
states is unexcelled in its attractive features. The 
Prudential will issue policies on a non-participat- 


ing basis exclusively hereafter. 


Former United States Senator John F. Dryden, 
President of The Prudential, in discussing the 
subject, said: 

“During the last two years the insurance busi- 
ness as transacted in this country has been sub- 
jected to thorough and searching investigation, 
and has been made the object of considerable 
legislation in the various States. 

“The Prudential emerged from the investiga- 
tion with unsullied record and unblemished repu- 
tation, and has continued on the successful career 
which has made it a leader among life-insurance 
companies throughout the world. 

“The Company. has watched the trend of 
events, and, after most thoughtful consideration, 
the Directors of the Company decided that all 
ordinary business written on and after August 
Ist, 1907, be issued on the non-participating plan 


' This will give the best life-insurance protection 


guaranteed by the great resources o 


at the lowest cost consistent with safety. 

“The new Ordinary Non-participating policy of 
The Prudential eliminates all question as to divi- 
dends; nothing is estimated. The policy contract 
is one of absolute certainty, and its. payment is 
the Com- 

any. 

‘“‘The public are to-day looking for life insurance 
at lowest cost and for a policy in which the divi- 
dends are anticipated, and The Prudential is 
issuing a policy which meets this demand. The 
new policy has been put in such plain English 
that it can be understood by any one, and every 


rate, value, and feature is absolutely guaranteed. 


have to 


in life insurance, a definite cash value. 


The policy, furthermore, is sold at a reduced rate, 
which will make it popular. 

“An entirely new feature, which we believe will 
commend itself, is that the loan value of the policy 
may be used automatically to keep the insurance 
in force should the policyholder be unable to meet 
the payment of premiums, the length of time, of 
course, depending upon the number of vears dur- 
ing which the premiums have been paid by the 
insured. When the polievholder is ready to take 
up the policy again, he will not have to pay up 
back premiums, but may, if he wishes, have them 
charged as a loan against the policy. This is one 
of the most marked advancements in life insurance. 

“(One month’s grace, without interest, is allowed 
for the payment of premiums. There will be no 
restrictions after the policy is once issued as to 
where a policvholder may reside, or where he 
may travel, or what occupation he may follow. 

‘Should the insured at any time desire to ac- 
cept a paid-up policy, or one on which he will 
ay no further premiums, this paid-up 

the newest provisions 
The new 
policy also contains the entire contract, which 
means, in a broad sense, that everything in it is 
absolutely guaranteed. It is non-forfeitable after 
one year’s premium has been paid, and has liberal 
cash loan, cash surrender, and extended insurance 
values. 

“Tt is always the aim of The Prudential to deal 
liberally with its policyholders, and while this 
Company will not issue dividend policies in the 
future, all dividend policies now in force. both 
on the Ordinary and Industrial plan, will be car- 
ried out the same as if the Company had continued 
to issue Participating Policies. All Industrial 
policies issued since the beginning of the present 
year have been on the non-participating plan, 
and there will be no change in these policies at the 
present time. 

“The Company will be pleased to send a spert- 
men of this new policy to persons who will write 
to the Home Office, Newark, N. J...stating age 
and amount of money they would like to invest 
in life insurance each year. 

“We look upon this new poliev of The Pruden- 
tial as one that will become popular because of its 
unusual and attractive features.”’ » * » 


licvy will contain one o 
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